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CHAPTER X. 
THE DIE IS CAST. 


EVELYN prided herself on her strong nerve, but for once she be- 
came the victim of one of those complications of emotion which 
deprive the most self-possessed of their usual readiness, She had 
‘felt herself growing hot and cold in turns when she had seen 
Claude Barclay standing at the door. She had tried to persuade 
herself that she was angry with him for forcing himself always 
upon her, but in spite of this she was conscious that she would 
have blamed him had he not come up to their box. Thoughts 
chased each other rapidly through her mind, not sueceeding each 
other with any regularity, so that she could turn them over or 
marshal them according to her will. Having no reply ready of 
the witty or tender sort, she could only bend her head with 
feigned inditference or pretend to be tremendously interested in 
the play. Claude Barclay was puzzled. He could judge from 
the twitching of her shoulder and the pose of the back that 
something was wrong—he knew not what. 

“Cannot you manage to look at the stage without being quite 
so earnest about it,” he whispered after a pause. “All your 
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450 LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


attention seems concentrated in an astonishing manner, and I am 
trying to get a glimpse of your profile ?” 

“You bave seen it often enough.” 

“ Never too often for me.” 

“You attach too much importance to my appearance.” 

“You attach a good deal to it yourself,” he answered imper- 
turbably ; “and you are right.” 

He caught a glimpse of her profile now, but the power he had 
over her did not betray itself, as it had sometimes done, in the 
downcast eye and trembling lip. On the contrary, he was quite 
unable to understand the angry sparkle in her eye, since he was 
not only accustomed to speak to her familiarly, but had paid her 
similar compliments a thousand times before. 

At the same moment Robert also turned round, and some idea 
of the potential relations between these two people seemed for 
the first time to dawn upon him. Not that he attached much 
importance to it. The fact that this woman had an individual 
existence apart from his, or that an abyss which he would never 
fathom had already opened between them, had not occurred to 
him yet, and did not occur to him now. He was in excellent 
spirits, but was quite determined that no man should poach on 
his preserves. 

At another time Evelyn would have resented the freedom with 
which he tried to squeeze himself between the two chairs under 
pretence of picking up a handkerchief which she had dropped. 

“No one,” thought Barclay, in his vexation and bewilderment, 
“is so vulgar as your embryo peer, who thinks he can take 
liberties which other men would not take.” But Evelyn did not 
dare to resent Robert’s action, though, when he returned the 
handkerchief, and she was conscious of a gentle pressure of her 
fingers, a corpse’s hands would have manifested about as much 
consciousness of the pressure. 

Innumerable sarcastic’ answers were ready on her lips as he 
whispered, tenderly, “ Let me claim the privilege,” but she did 
not dare to utter any of them. Clarissa’s eyes were fixed upon 
her; she was at Robert’s mercy, and—aware, without seeing 
it, of the black cloud on her old admirer’s face—she could only 
again pretend to be deeply interested in the play. It would not 
do. The lights were dancing before her eyes as she sat looking 
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at the convulsions on the boards with half-sickened interest, her 
ears filled with the gaspings of love and the cries of agony. The 
heroine, a scatter-brained, passionate woman—a typical nervous 
subject—had proved false to her better self, and nothing seeme: 
left for her but to die. 

“She is better than I am,” thought Evelyn grimly, as she tried 
to follow Mrs. Percival’s cue, and sit a picture of smiling misery. 

The profile was not turned again, or Barclay might have been 
astonished by the suggestion of shame in the lowered eyelids, 
and the blush on the cheek which might have revealed the 
woman he worshipped in an entirely new aspect. But for the 
next half-hour he could only see the curve of her lovely neck, 
the back of the graceful head, and the lines of the ravishing 
waist. He had a growing feeling of surprise, but was too much 
occupied with other matters to be jealous for such a trifle. He 
did not suspect her of untruthfulness, but ventured to say ina 
whisper : 

“ You are not quite yourself to-night.” 

She started at the idea of his venturing to chaff her 
before Robert. The thought had tormented her for days of the 
possibility of this meeting between the two men, and yet she 
could not bring herself to be sorry that she had not posted that 
letter. 

A moment more and she might have turned her glowing face, 
answering in another whisper, 

“You startled me by coming up so suddenly.” 

And he would have rejoined, 

“Did you think I could be here, and not come ?” 

But Clarissa, who prided herself on her power of dealing with 
awkward circumstances, had simulated one of the fainting attacks 
which never failed to come to her assistance when other devices 
ceased. It devolved on Robert Everingham to call the brougham, 
which was always hired on such occasions to take the ladies to 
the theatre, Claude Barclay having retired at once in a state of 
nervous irritability to which a sullen and hopeless apathy was 
likely to succeed. “ He is stage-like if you will,” Clarissa after- 
wards remarked of him when she remembered the low choking 
voice with which he excused himself on the score of a pressing 
engagement directly the scene ended ; “his proper vocation would 
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452 LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


have been on the boards, or he should have entered her Majesty’s 
service in the days when duels were all the rage.” 

Perhaps the fair Clarissa’s sneer helped her to hide the secret 
writhing with which she recalled the look Mr. Barclay gave her 
when he bade her his silent adieu. Some eyes have the power 
of conveying a good deal, and this man’s dark ones belonged to 
the category of those which at times can dispense with speech. 
They told her what he thought of the conduct of a worldly 
chaperon, who for ends of her own would condescend to lay traps 
of this sort. They did more. They foretold the ruin which sooner 

or later would rebound miserably on her own head, and they 
added that he despised her for the lithe sleekness and slipperiness 
with which she tried to disguise her serpent’s wiles. 

But Clarissa was an old tactician. She looked back at the 
eloquent brown eyes without flinching, and prided herself on not 
losing an inch of ground in eye-batteries of that sort. She would 
not even have admitted that Claude’s scrutinising gaze had 
anything at all to do with the faintness which she found it so 
easy to simulate a few minutes afterwards. The faintness con- 
tinued when Robert Everingham escorted the two ladies to their 
brougham in the fresh night air. A breeze which had sprung up 
did nothing to revive Mrs. Percival, who leant back deaf to all 
that was taking place around her. It was impossible for Mr, 
Everingham to leave the ladies alone under such circumstances. 
He took his place in the brougham and for want of other smal! 
talk began to discuss the play, with remarks on actors and singers 
of the day, priding himself as usual on his artistic and literary 
acumen. 

“T am tired of saying ‘I don’t know them, ‘I have never seen 
them.’ A little more than a year ago I had never heard of 
Nilsson and Goddard, Faed or Sant, or any of those people. I am 
very uneducated,” answered Evelyn, conscious only of the pain 
which was still shooting through her veins, in consequence of a 
reproachful glance which had transfixed her as well as her re- 
puted aunt, and conscious, too, of the self-confidence which was so 
rampant in this other man. She was unable to keep from the cold 
shiver of dislike, or to drive the look of aversion entirely out of 
her face ; and just then a street lamp flashed its brightness into 
the recesses of the carriage. By the aid of the brief illumination 
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it could be seen that the elder lady was by no means alarmingly 
pale, and had apparently settled herself to sleep—in fact a few 
faint, lady-like snores made the latter state of things apparent ; 
but the younger one’s cheeks had turned milk-white, and the 
face which Robert had admired for the delightful changes in it 
was a little cold and set. 

“Two years ago,” she continued, “ I was a simple, country girl. 
Perhaps it would be well for me if I had never left the country.” 

Robert bowed his head low in most excellent fashion. Evelyn 
feared he would knock his nose against the window of the 


brougham, but an entire absence of a sense of humour was one 


of Robert’s characteristics, and no such fear occurred to him. 
Confidences of this sort gave a fresh piquancy to her beauty. 
They even reconciled him to the unwonted gravity in the radiant 
creature who had impressed him by her intense vitality. She 
looked a little sterner than he could have wished, but he reminded 
himself that a woman with a fixed smile on her face was a hum- 
bug and a nuisance. 

“You do not need my assurance that you are perfectly charm- 
ing as you are.” 

She sighed, thinking to herself, “He is the sort of man who 
would like to think his wife superior to the ordinary caprices 
and coquetries of her sex. He is a good fellow, but he will bore 
me to death.” 

Somehow the slim, perfectly-appointed figure seen in the un- 
certain light, with the silky moustache, and the delicate white- 
ness of the shirt, did not please her: the strong personal contrast 
to a taller, larger, and less carefully-dressed man jarred on her at 
that moment. Clarissa in one of her scornful moods had spoken 
of Mr. Barclay as a “ great slashing creature,” but Evelyn now 
began to think of Robert as the sort of man who would not be a 
hero to his valet-de-chambre, and she added to herself—* People 
whisper that his temper can be as hasty as anyone’s at times.” Oh, 
would that drive never be over? They had still a few more 
streets and squares to traverse, and Robert, sitting upright, had 
taken his opposite neighbour’s small fingers tenderly between his 
hands. She did not draw them back, and only sighed again as 
he added, “ You could never do anything that is not right.” 

It was not her fault if the sigh was taken for acquiescence, 
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454 LADY HAZILETON’S CONFESSION. 


though she said to herself, “I hate the unmeaning, hypocritical 
fadewrs, with which one is forced to chime in with people of this 
sort. I wonder if I shall be expected to chime in with them all 
my life.” 

“Such rare perfection of body implies corresponding perfection 
of mind and soul,’ he murmured, as if continuing a sort of 
Frauenlob, which took the form of a monologue. 

There was silence for a moment or two, broken only by the 
rumble of the wheels over the macadamised pavement and Mrs. 
Percival’s lady-like snores. 

“Will he never have done?” cried Evelyn to herself: She 
had long ago been nauseated by this sort of sentiment; her 
whole nature seemed out of tune with such ill-timed compliments, 
like a piano too much strummed on. And yet she had to endure. 
She was in terror of her future, in terror of Clarissa, who was 
as usual pretending, even when she seemed to be in the arms of 
Morpheus,and who had alreadyarranged the programme which her 
protegée must carry out. 

“Tf you will entrust your life to me I will do my best to pro- 
tect you,” he continued, with a tender softening of his voice, and 
a corresponding pressure of the fingers he held in his. 

Evelyn shivered. The idea of his “ protection” bore such a 
close analogy to the idea of locking up girls in safe boxes, as if 
there were prowling beasts about. 

That she should pretend to submit to such “ protection” was 
akin to submitting to the grotesque spell which seemed to her at 
that minute lowering and dishonouring. ‘The whole thing was 
like a millstone of ignominy hanging around her neck. The 
thought of it strangled her, choked her; she felt as if she must 
get it off and fling it in somebody’s face, when a few minutes 
afterwards she got out of the brougham, bowing gravely in re- 
turn to Robert's affectionate obeisance, and remembering that 
she had just become—by her own promise—this stiff and 
starched man’s affianced wife. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BREAKFAST AT LORD HAZLETON ’S. 


A FEW weeks afterwards Robert Everingham was waiting for his 
uncle in the drawing-room of the house in Grosvenor Square. 
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Lord Hazleton generally resided in London. It was usual for 
him to profess great attachment for the ancestral home, with 
its acres of brushwood, park, and surrounding homesteads. When 
the land first came to him it was mortgaged to the hilt, and it is 
due to the bachelor peer to acknowledge that he had done his 
best to set it free from debt. 

There were no signs of lavish expenditure to be seen in the 
room of this London house. With the exception of a few 
specimens of Indian marqueterie, one or two handsome inlaid 
tables, alabaster and marble sculpture from Italy, the collection 
of pictures was the only remarkable feature in the room. Besides 
the usual family portraits of medizval gentlemen—sallow-faced 
and angular, or stoutish and red-faced—there were ladies in high 
caps, and ladies with stiffish wisps of curls—all of which had 
been imported from the old house at Hazleton. There were 
pictures also which had been recently purchased. A Botticelli 
was hanging on the same wall as a fine Millet, and an equally 
tine Meissonier. By the judicious placing of these pictures 
each of which was in a quiet, subdued key, surrounded with 
hanging drapery, and yet not obtruded on the spectator—you 
could tell that Lord Hazleton was a man of fastidious taste. A 
man also who eared little for human fellowship. The need of a 
woman’s touch and the absence of a woman’s trifles were almost 
noticeable in the room. Pictures were around you, but some live 
thing was needed—the contrast of flesh and blood to give an 
interest to the whole. Books lay on the tables. These were 
specimens of most of the poets, and sporting books, lying cheek 
by jowl with a Barrow and a Tillotson, which—as if by some grim 
joke—had been brought from Hazleton with the portraits, 
perhaps in honour of their antique binding, contrasting grace- 
fully with the more shoddy literature on the tables. 

Lord Hazleton, even in London, surrounded himself with 
mementoes of his family importance. The Hazletons dated from 
the Conquest ; they were none of your “ men of straw” who had 
been raised to the peerage in deference to the sneers of the 
Radicals. The age of the family was as undoubted as that of 
Lord Hazleton himself, which, disguise it as he vainly tried to 
do, could be easily found out by all the world in “ Debrett,” 
He looked, indeed, older than he really was, Every morning for 
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456 LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


the last twenty years his glass had shown him a face pale and 
precociously wrinkled about the corners of his eyes. Twenty 
years ago he had found out that his youth was over, and since 
then, though a deceptive gaiety had played round his lips, 
despair had filled his heart. He had put off marrying during 
the most important years of his life while he was practising 
economy and trying to redeem the extravagances of his pre- 
decessors. And he had determined not to marry too late when 
the poetry was over. 

But somebody must marry, and that was Robert—the future 
heir. He hated Robert, who was said to resemble him, and who 
certainly exaggerated all his foibles, so that a careful study of 
Robert's character was like preparing himself with a stern 
monitor for the penance of confession, and looking at his own 
features in a convex mirror. Yet if Robert were about to marry, 
it was necessary that he should talk to Robert. He would 
rather have talked to Bernard, though his younger nephew had 
not walked humbly in his steps, and was in no respect a repro- 
duction of his pet faults and virtues. But on certain occasions— 
they were rare ones—Lord Hazleton sent for his elder nephew 
and invariably snubbed him by making him wait. 

Robert had been waiting now for more than half-an-hour. 
Breakfast had been ordered at eleven, and it was nearer twelve 
o'clock when his uncle entered the room. Lord Hazleton, if he 
could have been seen, a few minutes before in the privacy of his 
dressing-room walked with his form bent and his footsteps halt- 
ing. But he had now that sense of being on parade which 
* would have to be kept up for the greater part of the day, and 
entered the room with the tread of a veteran who had fought 
many Waterloos for order and propriety, who had the old 
traditions to keep up for the sake of the nation, and who ex- 
pected his fellow-men to be ever ready to present arms to him. 

The family likeness was evident at a glance. In form and in 
colouring he and Robert so closely resembled each other that 
the latter might easily have passed for the old lord’s son. Lord 
Hazleton’s head and face were still fine in shape, curiously fine 
in the profile, like that of a sculptured Greek ; but the skin was 
dried up like yellow parchment. There was a bony ridge on 
the top of the forehead where the hair should have been, and 
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there was a weariness, a look of discontent, and a droop of the 
lower lip which the white moustache hid. It. might not have 
been his fault, but his face did not inspire either trust or 
reverence. He had made it a point of duty to do little or nothing 
except economising in every possible detail in his lifetime, and 
had been equally desirous that Robert should not work—a 
fracas having taken place between the latter and his younger 
brother when they were boys because the hot-headed Bernard 
had declared that the only use of an idle aristocrat who did not 
work was that of a drone hindering the exit of the working 
bees. “It costs dearly to keep the thing up,” the irreverent lad 
had added. But Lord Hazleton could not be said to have “ cost 
much” in his lifetime. He had kept up appearances with as 
little expenditure as possible, trying to put into practice a cer- 
tain number of cut-and-dried utilitarian worldly maxims which 
did very well for a modus vivendi. 

He did not care to be confronted too often with the man who 
was his virtual heir; his own brother being only a year younger 
than himself and scarcely likely to outlive him. It reminded 
him of how rapidly the years were tripping’ along; even the 
family resemblance was hateful to him. He would ask his 
intimate friends, “Do you think we are very much alike? Time 
was when I had more hair on my head than he has, but I am as 
bald as a coot now.” After all, he had a tenacious hold on life 
his own “¢élan,” as the French say, enabled him sometimes to 
accomplish things which were difficult to the more slow-going 
Robert. 

The latter offended him by inquiring sympathetically after 
his health, as soon as the two men were seated at the breakfast 
table. 

“ Did they tell you I was ailing?” the old lord answered in a 
sarcastic, snappish sort of way. “You were a fool to listen to 
them, man. 1 tell you, I'll cheat the doctors yet; there’s still 
some youth left to work upon.” 7 

His nephew was silent. He was used enough to a certain 
subdued sarcasm which could border on the bitter in his uncle’s 
conversation. But Lord Hazleton was seldom hilarious, and 
Robert was a little nettled when after surveying him carefully 
the elder man burst into a fit of low, chuckling Jaughter. 
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“Did you see,” he asked, “what they said the other day in 
one of the papers.about ws, that you were a sort of second edition 
of myself, reduced a size smaller, and turned much more neatly 
out of a band-box ?” 

He laughed again, leaning back in his chair and putting down 
his knife and fork, that he might indulge in his merriment. 
His sense of humour was not much greater than his nephew's ; 
but, like people with whom the sense is intermittent, he was a 
long time in appreciating a joke, and when he did so it took 
hold of him. He laughed again and again at intervals, and 
Robert, who was a good deal irritated, preserved a sulky silence, 
helping himself to a glass of Tokay. 

“Yes, we are kneaded out of the same sort of clay; but the 
clay has degenerated. Don’t be affronted, my dear fellow. I 
only mean in the sense cf growing smaller.” And as he looked 
at his own hands and then at Robert’s, some odd remembrance 
occurred to him, and he was again shaken by his laughter. 

“Yours are smaller, less capable, more finnikin. Mine are 
more desiccated. But the digits are of the same shape,’ he said 
more seriously, as he surveyed both the specimens of delicately 
kept hands with tapering fingers, and pink filbert-like nails. 

“Tam afraid I can’t oblige you by growing any bigger. I 
have done my best,” said Robert, attempting to keep his temper; 
“but I have come to tell you that I have done my best to oblige 
you in another matter also. You wished me to marry. I have 
been obedient; I am engaged to Miss Melton, one of the prettiest 
girls in London.” 

“The Everinghams have always married handsome women,” 
remarked the old lord, and Robert winced again as he descanted 
on the mothers of the race. 

“T declare the fellow only considers us as disagreeable and 
necessary precursors of great nephews and nieces; he means 
to live to be as old as Methuselah himself,” thought the 
younger man, as greatly against his will he was led into 
enlarging on his future wife’s remarkable points, and sud- 
denly remembered that she was being discussed as if she were a 
high-stepping horse. More than once before he had been drawn 
into this sort of conversation, and recalled it afterwards with a 
pang of vexation—at one time feeling as if he could scorn his 
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uncle, and shake off any transitory influence which he was likely 
to exert over him, and at another time falling, however un- 
willingly, into a sort of hereditary cue. 

Both men were smoking. Lord Hazleton leaned back in his 
chair, watching the quasi-rings of smoke as they curled over his 
head. As a young man he had prided himself on his skill in 
producing these rings, but the performance was rather imaginary 
than real now. ) 

Presently he ceased smoking, sat bolt upright, and remarked 
abruptly, “I have heard of Miss Melton. She will be a handful. 
These sort of women who are accustomed to be admired are all 
nerves in the present day. They are apt to be weathercocky 
after having their heads turned with flattery, and require well 
managing.” 

Robert did not answer. It was on the tip of his tongue to say 
somewhat hotly, “I thought you prided yourself on your chivalry,” 
but he refrained with his usual prudence. 

His uncle was determined that he should answer. “If reports 
are true,” he continued, “she is a lovely creature, but these lovely 
creatures are apt to have nasty tricks. It will not do to give her 
her head.” 

Still there was silence, though Robert’s somewhat waxy com- 
plexion had become suddenly rudely coloured. “Pray, how do you 
intend to manage her ?” 

The idea was still so new that Robert maintained silence. 
There was really no occasion for him to speak as the old lord 
added : “ You will have to get her well in hand. You will have to 
hold the reins firmly, and pull the curb now and then.” 

Robert gazed steadfastly at a Joshua Reynolds in front of him, 
as if he hoped to gain insight by concentration of thought. Never 
had he been nearer to wishing that he could knock his uncle 
down, but seeing that he had just been promised a considerable 
increase of income, and that he was more or less dependent on 
Lord Hazleton’s bounty, he only smiled and said, “What an 
idea !” | 

“ Idea or not, don’t spoil any woman, or you will live to rue it. 
Bring her here and introduce her after I have left my card on her, 
as soon as you can. But I give you warning that I will have 
nothing to do with that old humbug, Mrs. Percival. Hang her, I 
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advise you to have nothing to do with her either. Cut yourself 
adrift from her when you are once married. And, by-the-bye, 
don’t spend your money on too long a honeymoon.: Curse it all, a 
long honeymoon is a terrible mistake.” 

Robert had risen, wincing as usual at the imprecations, though 
he knew that they were mere expressions of excitement. 

“ May you enjoy your happiness!” added Lord Hazleton, as he 
paused on the threshold. There was a kind of veiled malice even 
inthe wish. If Robert had spoken his mind he would have said 
aloud: “Oh, why do you hazard that benevolent wish, as if you 
secretly longed for all manner of domestic calamities to happen 
to me ?” 

“He isa man who will not tolerate even the shadow of an 
imprudence in his wife, and he will have his hands full. But I 
will back him to manage her. He is an Everingham after all,” 
said Lord Hazleton, as he noted Robert’s frown, ‘and chuckled to 
himself when he was alone. 


(To be Continued.) 





SONG. 


The birds sang from the tree, 
Sweetheart, 
Go forth across the silent hills, 
For in the vale their shadow fills, 
Thy love awaiteth thee 
With lonely heart, 
Sweetheart ! 


She wound a wreath of flowers, 
So sweet, 
And while the birds still sang their song, 
Across the hills she passed along, 
In the fair sun-rise hours, 
Her love to meet, 
So sweet. 
CAROLINE RADFORD. 








COURAGE. 
THE LOGIC, PHENOMENOLOGY, AND HISTORY OF A CONCEPT. 


How shall we define Courage ? What do we mean by Courage ? 
Let us seek the broadest expression possible: of courage—the 
bare notion of courage in itself. So considered, may we not de- 
fine it as the subordination of pain or fear to resolution or 
purpose? [can think of no more catholic definition in words 
of the notion than this one, or one that more completely excludes 
all debatable matter as to the extent of the operation of will, or 
the degree of consciousness of the purpose, involved in “true” 
courage, still less ulterior considerations of the content of the pur- 
pose. No one would call the indifference to danger of an infant or 
an idiot, or the mere endurance of the man powerless to resist, 
courage, but some might affirm that certain animals could be said 
to have courage, or that the mere physical absence of fear would 
constitute a claim to the possession of courage, and many other 
such things. Again, no one would say that to jump over a 
precipice without an object was a brave action. Let us take 
this, then, as the primary abstract definition of courage per se— 
the subordination of pain or fear to resolution or purpose. 
The corresponding formula for cowardice will, of course, be the 
opposite of this—the subordination of resolution or purpose 
to pain or fear. But though there is a formal opposition here, 
there is no real opposition. Courage and cowardice are abso- 
lutely indistinguishable from this point of view. Thus, a man, 
shall we say, fights to the death rather than runs away. But 
why does he fight rather than run away? Is the doing so 
courage, or is it cowardice ? Does he fight because he is a brave 
man, and does not fear death ? Or does he fight the rather be- 
cause he is a coward, and fears the derision of public opinion 
which would follow on his running away? It is conceivable 
that, a man of little imagination, he fears Mrs. Grundy, whom he 
knows personally, more than the “ king of terrors,” whom he does 
not. Or, take the case of the suicide. He does not fear death, 
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462 COURAGE. 


a great terror to many, but yet he is called a coward by the man 
of correct morals because he fears to encounter the troubles of 
life. Of course, the man of correct morals is here only making 
believe ; he does not really think the suicide a coward, but it is 
the proper thing to say in the interests of conventional morality, 
and a rather nice doctrine for himself, too, inasmuch as he pro- 
bably fears the troubles of life less than death, and therefore he, 
Q.E.D., is a brave man. But even though he may be shamming, 
the logic of the man of correct morals is unimpeachable. He 
has a perfect right, from a theoretical point of view, to take up 
the position he does. Considered in their most abstract expres- 
sions, courage and cowardice are indistinguishable. There is 
no outward mark by which we can affirm, on the strength of the 
mere abstract definition of courage or cowardice, that a particu- 
lar action is courageous or the reverse. 

In the case of the man who fights and runs away, it is im- 
possible to say that he is not actually showing courage—z.e., 
subordinating fear to resolution in running away. He may 
run away from an overwhelming sense of the duty of preserving 
himself to fight another day. It may have cost him a stupendous 
moral effort to resolve to run away and face the ridicule and the 
contumely of his fellows rather than yield to his inclination as a 
fighting man to hold on and die with harness on his back. It 
may cost a man no effort to fight and much to run away, or it 
may cost no effort to run away and much to fight. There is 
possible fear on either side ; there is possible resolution on either 
side. So that the bare abstract conceptions of courage and 
cowardice are, when applied to the concrete world, perfectly 
interchangeable. We must first have a concrete and particular 
case before us before we can determine motive, and hence be- 
fore we can predicate courage or cowardice of any action. 
To fight is usually regarded -as a brave action, to run away 
as a cowardly action ; but, as we have shown, the reverse may 
just as easily be the case. All actions to which the pair of con- 
cepts—courage and cowardice—are applicable at all, may, in 
short, fall under one or the other indifferently ; there being no 
action absolutely brave as such, and no action absolutely cowardly 
as such. The distinction between the concepts—courage and 
cowardice—is as yet formal and not real. All this is no mere 
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logomachy, but very important, inasmuch as there are few ethical 
concepts with which the general public are so fond of playing 
fast and loose as with this one, and their ability to do so 
rests on the arbitrary application of the concept in its purely 
formal aspect as though it were a real one. 

We now come to the distinction between moral and physical 
courage. Here we are concerned with the degrees of conscious- 
ness of purpose involved in the act of resolution—ze., in how far 
it is an act of individual initiation, properly so-called, and in how 
far merely the spontaneous effervescence of animal spirits. Re- 
flecting on courage, we find that this distinction is involved 
therein. The question is no longer merely the subordinating of 
pain or fear to resolution or purpose, which always presents itself 
in a double aspect, the possible fear and the possible resolution 
being assumable on either side, but the definiteness of the 
resolution, the steadfastness, clearness, and rationality with 
which the purpose is conceived. This latter is not double- 
sided. Physical courage is always implicitly or explicitly 
distinguishable from moral courage in all actions into which 
the category of courage enters. Assume the courage, and 
the action itself tells you whether it is physical or moral. 
To take an obvious, if somewhat homely illustration. When 
the peasant or Donnybrook Irishman goes forth to punch a head 
in general, regardless of the result upon his own, he shows 
physical courage ; but when the Irish member, in the full swing 
of the London season, deliberately, after weeks of reflection, bears 
the obloquy of the police court and punches the head of a par- 
ticularly obnoxious member of a Tory Government, he may be 
doing a foolish and even an improper thing, but he shows 
moral courage. The Donnybrook Irishman has made the 
resolution to exercise his muscles in a particular manner, and to 
this resolution he subordinates the fear of personal injury to 
himself. But the resolution here is more instinctive than 
conscious, and not the result of deliberate resolution. The mere 
sense of physical power is sufficient to effect it. In the other 
case, on the contrary, it is not the result of an animal instinct 
but of an intellectual act. The resolution here does not come of 
itself, but is created and sustained by a conscious and definite act 
of will of the individual] as such. We see in this second stage of 
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the analysis that an opposition has arisen within the concept. It 
has sucked up the contradiction into itself. In the first place we 
had only to deal with the external opposition of courage and 
cowardice. Now we have to do with an internal opposition, that 
between physical, animal, or instinctive courage, in which the 
resolution and the purpose arise without any effort on the part— 
of the individual as the mere result of his inherited animal 
system, and moral courage, in which the purpose and the resolu- 
tion are created and framed by the intellect and will of the 
individual himself. Animal courage, though it may evoke a 
kind of esthetic admiration, can never evoke moral praise 
properly so-called. For animal courage is outside the sphere 
of individual initiation, which consists in definite choice and 
not in natural impulse. Animal courage involves no effort, 
because the fear is not felt or the danger realised. 

The natural impulse and all those elements in his character 
which form part of the Logic of Nature are necessary and im- 
posed upon the individual; itisthe particular or individual element 
par excellence as opposed to this universal element, that which 
constitutes his particularity or his thisness, which is the decisive 
factor. But the thisness, the hereness and nowness, is the illogical 
and irrational element in all Reality, and always opposes itself to 
the universal or logical element. It is the Hyle which is as 
yet not Ousia. The much-vaunted freewill is nothing but the 
illogical or irrational element in the essence of the individual, 
his undetermined particularity, as opposed to the logical element, 
or that in him which is universal and necessary. The former 
corresponds to chance in external nature ; it is the element which 
is transient and irreducible to law. But it is, nevertheless, this 
element alone, the alogical spontaneity or thisness of the indi- 
vidual in the act of rationalising himself, which with doubtful 
accuracy we term freewill, with which moral praise or blame is 
concerned. You can only praise or blame this particular man 
for that in him which concerns his thisness or his particu- 
larity. The other spontaneity which is not identified with 
effort on the part of the individual is reducible to so-called 
natural law. Moral courage must then involve an effort of indi- 
vidual initiation which may or may not be accompanied by 
physical or animal courage. The subordination of fear to reso- 






























COURAGE. 465 
lution must take place through an individual nisws here and now 
and not through an irresponsible impulse. The opposition between 
physical and moral courage is sometimes realised in a striking 
manner, as in the case of that Russian bureaucrat spoken of by 
Stepniak who sheltered the Nihilist, though the doing so 
plunged him into an abyss of terror himself. The extreme form of 
moral courage brings us to the question of how far individual 
interest in the object of the resolution to which present fear or 
pain is subordinated is compatible with courage. That it is not 
involved in the primary definition of courage. is obvious, but on 
reflection the general conscience of mankind proclaims that the 
fullest expression of moral courage is reached when pain or 
fear is subordinated, not to the purpose of individual advantage, 
but to a purely disinterested end. For the subordination of the 
individual to the purpose then becomes complete. It is not 
merely immediate fear or pain which is subordinated in the 
resolution, but the whole content of the individuality is 
staked upon something, the interest of which is outside 
itself. The Oriental who braves death or torture rather 
than divulge to a rapacious tax-gatherer his hidden store of 
wealth, or the prize-fighter who exposes his life for a stake of 
money may show a kind of courage which we instinctively accept 
as such; but the man who plunges into a burning building, and 
falling rafters, and suffocating smoke, to save a stranger's life, 
our reason accepts as showing a higher, more perfect and complete 
kind of courage. That the fullest manifestations of moral cour- 
age presuppose the disposition to physical courage is a proposi- 
tion hardly admitting of.a doubt. A fine kind of courage may 
be shown, like that of the Russian Bureaucrat above referred to, 
in passivity, but it is one-sided ; the completest manifestations 
of courage involve an activity, and to “deeds of heroism” the 
mere physical disposition is requisite. Stepniak’s Russian, 
though exhibiting the highest moral courage in sheltering his 
friend, while so keenly feeling the sense of his own danger, might, 
nevertheless, owing to his lack of mere animal courage, have fallen 
a victim to panic had he been set to lead a forlorn hope. The com- 
pletest form of courage, then, may be defined as the subordina- 
tion of pain or fear to a resolution involving a disinterested object, 
and realising itself indifferently whether in action or passion. 
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466 COURAGE. 





The last definition, introducing, as it does, the question of 
content, brings us to the threshold of the concrete world. We 
have now traced three distinct phases in the concept courage. 
The first was the mere definition, vague as regards all content, 
“The subordination of fear to purpose.” The second, the well- 
known distinction between physical and moral courage, was in 
apparent contradiction with the primary definition, inasmuch as 
in physical courage which is, per se, purely active in its mani- 
festations, the action seems the result of blind instinct (as in the 
case of the Donnybrook Irishman), and it is only on reflection 
that we discover the implicit motive (to wit, in this case, 
the need for muscular exertion); while in moral courage, 
which is, per se, purely passive in its manifestations, the 
fear does not always, at first sight, seem subordinated (as 
in the case of Stepniak’s Russian), and it is only reflection 
which shows us that the man, though he trembled for his 
own safety, was no coward, but brave, since the fear itself 
was in essence fully subordinated by a conscious effort to the 
end in view. Reflection further impels us to introduce into 
our definition of courage the nature of the object (as to whether 
disinterested or not), in addition to bringing to light the one- 
sided nature alike of physical and moral courage considered 
per se, and thus introduces the concluding definition of courage 
in which the vagueness of the primary form of the concept and 
the one-sidedness of the secondary form are alike abolished, while 
the essential determinations of both these forms are maintained. 

The phenomenology of courage exhibits some curious com- 
binations and a good many spurious modes. There is the ap- 
parent courage of the man who is insensible to danger, not 
because he subordinates fear to purpose, but because he lacks 
imagination, or because his imagination is blunted in particular 
directions through custom, or because, maybe, he is ignorant of 
the danger threatening him. There is no real subordination of 
fear to purpose in any of these cases. Thus (to tuke an example 
referred to by Aristotle) the seaman does not fear a storm as 
the landsman does, because he may have confidence in the steers- 
man or the goodness of his ship, or what not; or because, having 
passed through many storms unscathed, his imagination has got 
blunted as to storms in general. The landsman may think him 
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brave, when in reality he is not so. Let us suppose the lands- 
man is a physician, and he takes the sea-captain through a 
cholera hospital or through a leper-house ; while the physician 
walks unmoved, taking a purely scientific interest in all he sees 
around him, the mariner may in his turn quake with fear and 
turn pale. On the other hand, the seaman may fear a certain 
course while the landsman sees the vessel taking that course 
unmoved, not because the seaman is more timid than the lands- 
man, but simply because he foresees a special danger attending 


it unknown to the latter. The landsman’s unmoved bearing 


while the ship is being driven straight upon shoals, looks like 
that form of moral courage which consists in the subordination 
of fear to personal dignity, or the evoking for one’s person of the 
admiration of others—and which is shown in the suppression 
of the outward manifestations of the unpleasant—while in 
reality it is nothing of the kind, but the mere insensibility 
of ignorance. 

Then, again, the boor or the idiot, whose imaginative 
powers are sluggish, will never have the idea of future 
danger present to him, because he never has ideas at all, 
and is incapable of receiving any vivid or lasting impres- 
sion on his imagination. Such an insensible person will seem 
brave, but not be so. His imaginative power is so feeble that 
only a very present pain or a most immediate danger can 
affect him. It requires intellect to be intelligently afraid. © 

The secret of a good deal of apparent courage lies in this: 
Most persons are afraid of something, but they, at times, show up 
brave on the background of persons who are afraid of something 
else. For some reason or other, inherited or acquired, a parti- 
cular thing affects the imagination of some persons more 
powerfully, they realise it more graphically, than others. I knew 
a man in Berlin, who had been through the Franco-German 
War, had fought at Gravelottes, seen thousands fall around him 
at Sedan, had stormed the trenches of Metz, and been made a 
sergeant on account of his services in the field, who yet quailed 
before the sting of a gnat. His hand became slightly inflamed, 
and he was thrown into a paroxysm of fear of blood-poisoning. 
I saw him deadly white and trembling and scarcely able to 
walk from fright. What mitrailleuses, Gatlings, and chassepots 
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were unable to effect, that did a little summer fly. A friend of 
mine who fears neither infection, nor mad dogs, nor infuriated 
bulls, in fly-time is prostrated with terror at the presence of 
& wasp round about his person. All men may seem brave in 
disposition until their Achilles-heel is disclosed. The seeming 
coward is often merely a man of exceptionally vivid imagina- 
tion, the seeming brave man often merely one of dull imagina- 
tion. ’ 

A more specious form of spurious courage than those already 
mentioned is the performance of an act apparently, but not really, 
involving danger. For example, a woman in the present day who 
throws herself in front of a squadron of dragoons to stem their 
passage, or tries tu force her way through a cordon of police, per- 
forms an act which in a man would be courageous, and she wins an 
additional kudos from the popular opinion as to the weakness 
of her sex. But in reality, this very opinion is her protection, 
and deprives the action of all special claim to heroism. She 
knows the dragoons will not disembowel her with their bayonets; 
she knows the policemen will not brain her with their truncheons. 
Her “womanhood” is a sufficient protection for her. Certain 
women in the past, as Jeanne d’Arc, the Maid of Saragossa, 
&c., in a time when women did not enjoy the privileged im- 
munities exacted by modern sentiment, have really shown 
heroism in braving dangers which were as real for them as 
for men. The same may be said of certain women during the 
final struggle of the Commune, in 1871, when for the nonce class- 
ferocity overrode class-gallantry. It is strange, by the way, 
that in modern warfare the exploitation of the above sentiment 
has never been tried by the losing side. <A reserve corps of 
Amazons suddenly intercepted between an attacking and a de- 
fending force, might easily save the latter from a disastrous 
rout. Flaubert describes how the “mercenary” Matho protected 
himself from the missiles of the enraged Carthaginians by cover- 
ing himself with the stolen veil of the moon-goddess as with a 
shield, none daring to violate the sacred vestment. So here, a 
regiment having fought a good fight, and being hard pressed, 
might effect a secure and orderly retreat, having drawn around 
itself the protecting veil uf its reserve womanhood. The attack- 
ing body must instantly fall back, unable to follow up their antag- 
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onists. Military men possibly consider, however, that the diffi- 
culties of training the Amazonian “cover” would be insuperable. 

There is another form of spurious or, at least, of cheap bravery 
which is connected with the foregoing subject. In a domestic 
squabble, such as may from time to time be seen in some of the 
bye-ways of London, in which a man and his wife are engaged, 
the passer-by, greedy of renown for street prowess, will osten- 
tatiously stalk up to the disputants, and without informing 
himself further in the matter, will take the part of the woman 
and commence objurgating. and possibly threatening the man. 
He thinks to obtain credit for pluck and determination for 
championing what is conventionally supposed to be the weaker 
side. He knows all the time that he will probably have the 
bystanding profanum vulgus on his side, and that the un- 
lucky husband will be quite unable to retaliate upon him for 
the insults received. Were he to take the side of the man he 
might have to face half-a-dozen other individuals equally desir- 
ous with himself of acquiring the local and temporary renown 
of the street. But this might be unpleasant, and more than 
that renown was worth, and would require pluck indeed. 
Similarly, the murderer of a seducer, though he often poses as a 
hero, really knows that he may rely on the support of a clamor- 
ous and often hypocritical section of public opinion. 

By taking the mere phenomenal aspect of courage in abstraction 
- from the concept, which it presupposes, it is easy to degrade the 
terminology of courage to silly and meaningless epithets of 
abuse, and this is commonly done. 

Courage in its manifestations involves the encountering of pain 
ordanger. But courage does not mean the mere encountering pain 
or danger. Every sane person would regard the man who, with- 
out any object, even that of suicide, tried to cross and recross a 
railway line before an express train only two or three hundred 
yards distant in the off-chance of accomplishing the feat safely, as 
a lunatic or a fool. There must be some conceivably adequate motive 
to stamp the encountering of danger asthe manifestation of courage. 
Now it is a common trick to postulate some sentiment or whim of 
A as an adequate motive for B to encounter pain or danger, and 
the refusal to do so is stigmatised by B as cowardice. A good 
instance of this is to be found in the dog-muzzling controversy. 
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470 COURAGE. 
A well-known authoress, famed for her erotic novels, zeal- 
ously contends for the freedom of every mangy cur to bite 
how, when, and where it pleases. Being unable to support this 
contention by any valid argument, she falls back on the rather 
stale device of stigmatising those persons who are sane enough 
to object to unlimited freedom of biting as cowards. The con- 
tention is, of course, that the trifling inconvenience which the 
muzzle causes the cur, in preventing him from exercising his 
natural proclivity to bite, should supply an adequate motive 
for the man to run the risk of being bitten. Those who 
would take steps to restrain the mordant liberty of the cur, 
since they do not hold the doctrine of the divine right 
of dogs to bite just because it is their nature to, think that 
sentimental scruples as to muzzling them are evidence, not so 
much of natural courage as of native imbecility. 

Or to take another instance. <A neighbour practises sparrow- 
shooting in his back garden while I am sitting at my window writ- 
ing. About every sixth time he fires, the shot whizzes around my 
head ; the remainder of the shot is distributed between the upper 
air and other neighbour's windows. I, in common with those 
others, object to the practice. It is true that only at about every 
sixth discharge of the gun the shot comes in at my window at 
all, and even then it may not touch me, since the space occupied 
by the window is many times that occupied by my head. But, 
nevertheless, [ join in the general protest. We don’t say that 
we think anything of the danger, but we insist on the practice 
being stopped on the ground that there is a lady in delicate 
health who is prejudicially affected by the noise, just as people 
never mind going into a house where there is scarlet fever or 
small-pox on their own account, but only through fear of carrying 
the infection to their families. Our garden sportsman, however, 
thinks he sees through us. After some excited discussion, in- 
dignant at having his sport abolished, he looks us full in the 
face, and says: “The fact is, youre a pack of d d 
cowards; youre afraid of being shot, that’s what it is!” 
Now it is not nice to be called a coward, and after this who 
could refuse to show his pluck by allowing the sparrow-shooter 
to continue as before? Just as “Ouida” considers that the 
pleasure the canine race in general takes in being free to bite, or 
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perhaps the trouble it gives her to keep her dogs muzzled (as the 
case may be), a sufficient reason for men repressing their natural 
dislike to being bitten by mad dogs, so the sparrow-shooter 
thinks the pleasure he takes in his sport an adequate ground for 
his neighbours repressing their natural disinclination to their 
persons becoming the possible objective of small shot. The term 
“coward” is thus degraded to a mere abusive epithet based on 
individual caprice. 

In the history of the concept courage, we have the logical 
determinations of courage realised or manifested wm concreto. 
The mere logical determinations per se are abstract, the mere 
phenomenal manifestations per se are also abstract. The concept, 
though imbedded in them, is only discernible on analysis. 
In History, on the other hand, which,.while no abstraction, is in its 
true sense an ideal reproduction of a reality in which the unessen- 
tial is left out, and therefore no mere summary of particular facts 
or phenomena, the concept is realised —clothed in flesh and blood. 
The first period in the development of human society exhibits 
courage in its pure and immediate form, unconscious of itself as 
such. The clansman or tribesman fights for his kinship-group 
because he cannot conceive of doing otherwise. He lives only in 
it and through it Fear is with him, unconsciously but uninter- 
ruptedly subordinated to a purpose of which he is perhaps also 
only vaguely conscious, and the consciousness of the fear and the 
purpose first become apparent on the decay of tribal society, when 
it is approaching the transition to civilisation. It is to this 
period that the great epics of the world belong. In the Iliad, 
in Beowulf, in the Scandinavian sagas, we see courage first 
recognising and admiring itself as such and holding, as it were, a 
mirror: up to itself. Human society had existed, thousands 
of men had fought and died for tribe and kindred, but none had 
been found to sing their acts. Human society was unconscious 
of itself. It had not as yet become object to itself. Just as in 
logic, every real concept is but the reproduction of the abstract 
elements it presupposes ; as in psychology every time-moment of 
our life contains the presentment not of itself, but of the moment 
passing away or just past ; so in history it is a society in the act 
of passing away, which first knows itself as it is in itself. The 
nameless epic singer is the expression of this self-conciousness as 
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regards primitive society. Courage and valorous deeds are the 
object of his lay, as they it is which strike the awakening con- 
sciousness of society most. It is now that the distinction between 
courage and cowardice manifests itself. The first mention of 
cowardice in literature is in the 6th book of the Iliad, 7.e., the Dolon 
incident. It is as yet a sporadic abnormity scarcely conceivable 
to the average man. The appearance of cowardice is one of the 
symptoms of the dawn of civilisation, and the first faint 
glimmerings of introspection. 

Tribal Society becomes conscious of itself; and embodies 
that consciousness in the epic long before the individual be- 
comes conscious of himself as having interests apart from 
the society. This latter consciousness—that of the opposi- 
tion of the individual and society—brings to light the fur- 
ther distinction between physical courage and moral courage. 
The old courage, however, the courage which knows no cowardice— 
much less the opposition between physical and moral--lingers on 
in a bastard form in the mercenary soldier of antiquity and other 
historical periods. The opposition of physical or active and 
moral or passive courage is the cardinal form of the concept 
courage throughout the period of civilisation. Most manifesta- 
tions of courage, most dispositions to courage, fall under one of 
these heads to the exclusion of the other, or at least the unequal 
balancing of the two is observable. The classical instance of 
moral courage is that of the endurance of the early Christians. 
Determination such as that described in the “ Acts of the Martyrs 
of Lyons,” even if we allow a margin for exaggeration, implies a 
moral courage quantitatively unsurpassed. But we cannot reckon 
the endurance of the early Christian Martyrs to the highest 
forms of moral courage qualitatively, for the simple reason that 
its purpose was not disinterested. <A firm belief in death being the 
portal of eternal bliss and glory, in golden cities, in great white 
thrones sustained these martyrs. The purpose, therefore, to which 
pain or fear was subordinated was that of direct personal 
advantage or reward, the same in kind as that of the Oriental who 
endures tortures rather than divulge his hidden store of wealth 
to the tax-gatherer. Moral courage has probably both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively reached its highest point in the Russian 
revolutionary movement of our own day. Here the greatest 
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conceivable suffering is endured for ends which are absolutely 
impersonal. 

We see, then; courage opposing itself first to cowardice as in 
the grey dawn of History society first becomes conscious of 
itself through the individuals composing it. Afterwards as 
the individual and his interests become separated from, and gain 
the upper hand over, the society and its interests, and with that 
introspective habit of mind which follows more or less closely 
thereupon, courage falls asunder into physical (generally 
coincident with active) and moral (generally coincident with 
passive) courage. This opposition is characteristic of civilisation, 
and in an advanced civilisation it is the exception to find a man 
in whom moral and physical courage are indissolubly blended. 

But what as to the future of courage? In a society in which 
present economical conditions are changed, and in which an 
equal possibility of development is ensured for each and all 
alike—what form will courage take? We cannot, indeed, expect 
a recrudescence of that undefined, perhaps, but all-pervading 
enthusiasm which sent forth the man of the early world to fight 
for race and kindred, not knowing himself as personality distinct 
from them, a courage differing from physical courage as such, 
inasmuch as it was no mere effervescence of animal spirits, and 


yet differing from moral courage as such, inasmuch as no. 


conscious effort was involved in it. But yet with men living a 
healthy life, physically and mentally, who can doubt that our 
present opposition between physical and moral courage will give 
place to a different and an intrinsically higher courage than 
any that have hitherto obtained, a courage according with the 
changed conditions, a courage no longer displayi ing itself, indeed, 
as in the onrush of the barbaric foeman, or the endurance of the 
martyr, the necessity for such having passed away, but in other 
ways—a courage less outwardly brilliant perhaps, but even more 
real, because more constant in its disinterestedness of purpose, 
and more sustained in the definiteness with which that purpose 
is conceived ? EK. BELForT Bax. 


[The Editor takes this opportunity of reminding the readers 
of “Time” that all signed articles are on the same footing, and 
that the writer alone is responsible for any opinions expressed in 
them. The Editor in taking a place among the signed contri- 
butors in so doing divests himself pro hae vice of his official 
character and becomes as one of them.—Editor of “Time. 71 
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IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 


DRYDEN defines wit as “a propriety of thoughts and words ; or, 
in other terms, thoughts and words elegantly adapted to the 
subject.” Wit, according to Coleridge, is that quality “ which 
discovers partial likeness hidden in general diversity.” Webster 
defines it as “a felicitous association of objects not usually con- 
nected so as to create a pleasant surprise;” and he defines humour 
as “that quality of the imagination which gives to ideas a wild 
or fantastic turn and tends to excite laughter or mirth by ludi- 
crous images or representations.” 

Wit and humour intermingle so often that it seems to me 
they are separated only by a liquid line ; and many examples 
might be given which could be ranged indifferently under 
the definition of either. Here are a few. Curran happened 
one day to fix his eye on an opposing counsel, when the 
latter said to him, rather impatiently, “Do you see anything 
ridiculous in this wig?” “ Nothing but the head!” answered 
the celebrated advocate. A speaker in Congress wanting to em- 
phasise the price of beef declared ‘it was never so high since 
the cow jumped over the moon.” Sheridan watched the burning 
of his own theatre in London, and he cracked jokes merrily all 
the while the flame cracked the timbers. To a friend who re- 
proached him for his merriment in such a situation, Sheridan 
replied, “ Where should a man be merry if not at his own fire- 
side?” There is, however, one instance, at least, in which 
humour is found entirely devoid of the lasting embellishment of 
wit, and that is the humour of which the author is himself un- 
conscious, the humour that arises from blunders of speech, and 
of which we have abundant examples in the speeches of Sir 
Boyle Roche. Sir Boyle was a member of the Irish Parliament 
at the close of the last century, and his absurdities often set that 
genial assembly ina roar. He was married to the eldest daughter 
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of Sir John Cane, Baronet, and his wife was said to have been 
the cause of his mental obliquity through having forced him 
prematurely to read Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” By this Sir Boyle was so cruelly puzzled, without 
being in the least amused, that he often stigmatised the great 
historian as a low fellow who ought to have been kicked out of 
company, wherever he was, for turning people’s thoughts away 
from their prayers and their politics to what the devil himself 
could make neither head nor tail of. Sir Boyle Roche was always 
a staunch loyalist and supporter of the Government, and ready 
to vote any sums demanded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A member of the Opposition pleaded for the rights of posterity 
against a vote of this kind, and strongly urged that the House 
had no right to load posterity with a heavy debt for what could 
in no degree operate to their advantage. Sir Boyle replied on 
behalf of the Government in his own inimitable and unanswer- 
able style. “What, Mr. Speaker?” said he, “and so we are to 
beggar ourselves for fear of vexing posterity! Now, I would 
ask the hon. gentleman why we should do anything for posterity, 
for what has posterity ever done for us?” Sir Boyle hearing 
the laughter that followed, was ready with that inevitable ex- 
planation which was always more comical and side-splitting than 
the original blunder. He begged leave to explain: “He appre- 
hended that gentleman had entirely mistaken his words; he 
assured the House that by posterity he did not mean our ances- 
tors, but those who were to come immediately after them!” But 
Sir Boyle’s highest flights of eloquence were reserved for his 
attacks on the French Revolution. “ Mr. Speaker,” said he, “ if 
we once permitted the villainous French masons to meddle with 
the buttresses and walls of our ancient Constitution, they would 
never stop nor stay, sir, until they brought the foundation stones 
tumbling down about the ears of the nation. If those Gallican 
villains should invade us, ’tis on that table, may be, those honour- 
able members might see their own destinies lying in heaps atop of 
one another! Here, perhaps, sir, the murderous crew would 
break in and cut us to pieces, and throw our bleeding heads 
upon that table to stare us in the face!” It must not be for- 
gotten, after all, that some of Sir Boyle Roche’s blunders had a 
substratum of common sense which struggled bravely though 
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ineffectually to assert itself. His defence of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald when a motion was made to expel that nobleman from 
the House of Commons for hasty disrespectful language towards 
the House, was excellent in its way, and shows us the blunder- 
ing Baronet in his kindly and good-natured vein. “Mr. Speaker,” 
said Sir Boyle, “I think the noble young man has no business 
to make an apology. He isa gentleman, and none such should 
be asked to make an apology, because no gentleman could mean 
to give offence.” Sir Boyle made a sensible blunder when he said, 
“The best way to avoid danger is to meet it plump.” 

In nothing does the character of a people reveal itself so un- 
mistakably as in its humorous literature. Irish humour differs 
greatly from English, and so does American from both. The 
Irish is distinguished by sympathy, the English by sarcasm, and 
the American by exaggeration. “ Amerikans,” says Josh Billings, 
“love caustic things; they would prefer turpentine to Cologne- 
water if they had to drink either. So with the relish for 
humor ; they must have it on the half-shell with cayenne. An 
Englishman wants hiz face smothered deep in mint sauce, and he 
is willing tew wait till next day before he tastes it. If you 
tickle or convince an Amerikan you have got tew do it quick. 
An Amerikan luvs tew laff, but he don’t luv tew make a bizzi- 
ness of it; he works, eats, and hawhaws ona canter. I guess 
the English hav more wit, and the Amerikans more humor.” 
Irish humour approaches that of the Americans in its love of ex- 
aggeration, though, if the truth must be acknowledged, the Irish- 
man is more exaggerative in his serious discourse, especially if 
his passions are roused, than he is when he abandons himself to 
the impulse of gaiety. And his liveliest moments are affected by 
strains of pathos which recall Moore’s touching description of his 
country — 


‘* The tear and the smile in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies, 
Shining through sorrow’s stream, 
Sadd’ning through pleasure’s beam, 
Thy suns with doubtful gleam 
Weep while they rise.” 


What would not the lovers of wit and humour give for an 
adequate record of the bright fancies, bold conceits, and merry 
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quibbles of the men and women who adorned Dublin society in 
the last quarter of the 18th century, the golden age of Irish elo- 
quence, when the Irish Parliament sat in College Green! Un- 
fortunately no such record exists ; and we must be all the more 
grateful to Sir Jonah Barrington, and one or two other writers, 
who have done something to reproduce for us the manners of the 
time, and to rescue from oblivion the sayings and doings of a 
hy-gone generation. 

Duelling was so common a practice at this gay period that a 
party of gentlemen spending a few days in a country house was 
considered to be a very tame affair if the guests dispersed with- 
out a challenge having passed between two or more of them. 
Barrington, who lived in the midst of all this sort of diversion, 
tells a story of a duel fought in the mansion of a friend of his 
between two combatants who quarrelled for no other reason than 
that they had just dined together “not wisely but too well.” It 
was a military dinner, and the men sat at table in full uniform. 
When the ladies of the party withdrew an altercation took place, 
followed by a challenge there and then. The challenger expected 
his antagonist to name some hour of the following day for the 
meeting, but to his surprise the latter said, “I choose the present. 
moment, and this dining-room as the place, and our weapons shall 
be swords.” The door of the dining-room was locked, seconds 
were chosen without a moment’s delay, and the duellists pro- 
ceeded with the fight. As soon as they were engaged in it one 
of the seconds said to his colleague on the other side: “ We can 
leave our men to take care of themselves; they are gentlemen, 
and can be trusted ; let us have a set-to on our own account.” 
And so the seconds fought as well as the principals. In 
a little while the challenger and his second both fell to the 
ground, overcome more by intoxication than loss of blood. As 
they were unable to rise again the others put up their swords, 
and when the remainder of the party quitted the room the heroes 
who had fallen were quietly locked in. There they lay until the 
dawn, when one of them awoke, and at once rousing his com- 
panion exclaimed, “Evidently we are the victors, for the enemy has 
left the field.” There is a good deal of roguish flattery in Irish 
humour, and much of that self-suppression which belongs to one 
side of the Irish character. The Irishman likes to say pretty 
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things to you at his own expense, rather than let you go without the 
small change of social intercourse. What genuine modesty and 
unconquerable geniality are in Curran’s reply to the question ad- 
dressed to him by a friend who met him strolling in one of the 
London parks. “ Why,” asked his friend, “do you go about with 
your mouth open?” “Oh!” answered Curran, “I am trying to 
catch the English accent.” There is one word in the English 
language which is the exclusive appanage of Irish speakers, and 
that word is “blarney.” Blarney is something more than mere 
flattery. It is flattery sweetened by humour and flavoured by 
wit. Those who mix with Irish folk have many examples of it 
in their everyday experience; but in the love-songs of that 
people it blooms as fresh as the flowers in May. We have the 
description of the village beauty who “stepped with such ex- 
quisite grace that even the daisies she trod on looked up with 
delight in her face.” The humorous flattery which Samuel Lover 
bestows on Molly Carew, in his charming verses, is characteristi- 
cally Irish from beginning to end. Molly wears such a big 
bonnet in church that her admirer 1s bothered entirely to get a 
peep at her “purty ” face. He can’t say a prayer at all; and so 
he duly admonishes her—“ Take off that bonnet or else [’ll lave 
on it the loss of my wandhering sowl.” 

Humour is not very conspicuous in the speeches of Irish 
members of the British Parliament, and I have been asked more 
than once what is the reason. I think the fact may be attributed 
to the severity of the struggle constantly going on within the walls 
of the House between English rule and Irish nationalism. The 
Irish members are too intent upon the destruction of the Govern- 
ment party to modify their opposition by anything in the nature 
of a playful allusion, and consequently their eloquence leads 
itself to invective and denunciation rather than to the milder 
forms of controversy. The Parliamentary career of the late Mr. 
Joe Rouayne, who was member for the city of Cork, illustrates 
what I wish to convey on this point. Mr. Rouayne was one of 
the wittiest and most good-humoured of men, and Mr. Parnell 
says he was the first person to suggest to him the policy of 
Parliamentary obstruction. I satin Parliament with Mr. Rouayne 
for some years, and I never saw him do justice to his own 
powers, in addressing the House, on any occasion. He was not 
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only out of harmony with what is called the tone of the House, 
but he seemed to have no contact with it at all. His natural 
disposition was to take a good-natured view of everything ; and 
every question came to him reflected from the mirror of a hum- 
orous fancy. He soon found he could make no headway against 
Saxon stolidity; and in his disappointment he cultivated the 
strongest disaffection to the Parliamentary régime, and urged 
upon younger men effectively enough the policy of combat and 
obstruction, in which he would have borne a prominent part 
himself if his health had permitted him to undergo the labour 
and fatigue inseparable from that method of Parliamentary 
warfare. Mr. Rouayne continued to be a welcome speaker 
at all Irish gatherings outside Parliament; and in the society 
of his friénds he never lost his power of genial and pun- 
gent wit. He died from the effects of the amputation of 
a leg. When the doctors had decided to cut it off, a humor- 
ous friend said to him, “Joe, I am particularly sorry your 
leg has to be cut off” “Why are you particularly sorry ?” 
inquired the sufferer. ‘“ Because,’ said his friend, “you will 
never be able to stand for the city again.” ‘To which Joe, turning 
in the bed on which he expired a day or two later, quietly replied 
—“Sure if I can’t stand for the city I can stump the county.” 
There are certain. social offenders who, in the interests of 
legitimate humour, ought to be summarily suppressed. I don’t 
know a more insufferable bore than the man who, without any 
special talent for the role which he assumes, insists on passing 
himself off for a wit by retailing in a mutilated form other 
people’s anecdotes. Alas for the poor anecdotes. Their 
mangled remains are strewn on every trail over which this social 
savage has been allowed to drag his victims. Sometimes a brace 
of these sorry plagiarists will monopolise a whole evening until 
their stock of “chestnuts ” has been exhausted, imposing silence 
on men of real wit, whose capacity for constant thinking and 
fancy-weaving makes them always fresh and original, and who 
thirst for originality in the conversation of others. Our every- 


day life and our social meetings particularly would be more: 


often enlivened by humour and brightened by wit if people under- 
stood the art of conversation, the first essential of which is the 
ability to listen. A man may be what is called a good talker, 
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that is to say, a ready, fluent, and even eloquent speaker, and at 
the same time a very poor conversationalist. Talk is not con- 
versation. ‘There is as much difference between the two as there 
is between noise and music. Though few in a company may be 
willing to talk, none should be excluded from the right of putting 
in a word now and again, and not one person in ten thousand 
possesses the talent, the tact, or the information which would 
justify him in appropriating exclusive attention. 

In Irish prose fiction there is an abundance of mental pabulum 
to gratify the taste for the witty and the humorous, with every 
variety of tone and feeling, from the terrible satire of Swift to 
the rollicking humour of Lever and the gentle raillery of Gold- 
smith, not forgetting Sam Lover’s caricatures, or Carleton’s, or 
Maria Edgeworth’s inimitable portraiture. If Tom “Moore had 
not distanced all rivals as a song-writer, and won a world-wide 
reputation in that capacity, he would be distinguished for his 
humorous poetry, which is not as well known, it seems to me, 
as it deserves to be. His “Irish Melodies” have thrown every 
other production of his, excepting “ Lalla Rookh,” completely 
into the shade. But the Prince of Irish wits, taking him all in 
all, as a writer and speaker, as a politician and as a companion, 
was Richard Brinsley Sheridan. I cannot understand any man, 
least of all an Irishman, and who has any enthusiasm for letters, 
who is not stirred to the liveliest admiration at the bare mention 
of Sheridan’s dazzling achievements. When we read _ that 
authorities so eminent and diverse as Edmund Burke, Charles 
James Fox, and William Pitt united in describing his speech 
against Warren Hastings as the greatest ever delivered in ancient 
or modern times, we cannot but feel an over-mastering interest 
in his personality. And how curious it is that his fame rests 
not on this great parliamentary triumph, which he won when 
his mind was approaching maturity, or when, though still young, 
he had reached perhaps the fulness of his powers, but on his 
celebrated comedy, “'The School for Scandal,” which he wrote 
at the age of 26, and which still holds its place as the best in 
the English language. Every one of Sheridan’s plays may be 
reproduced again and again to the satisfaction of an appreciative 
audience ; and such characters as Sir Antony and Captain 
Absolute, dear Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Lucius O’Trigger, and the 
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valorous Bob Acres (odds, bullets, and blades) are certain to 
attain a ripe old age. To his chief comedy—*The School for 
Scandal ”—fame has assured the honours of immortality. Every 
line almost in that wonderful composition is the quintessence of 
refined wit ; and the design of the play is as ingenious as the 
words put into the mouths of its characters are appropriate. 
Lady Sneerwell is the principal scandal-monger, the mistress of 
the school in which there are so many apt pupils; and lest her 
malignity should not find sufficient stimulus in her desire to 
blacken other people’s characters, she is supplied at the outset 
with an additional motive of the strongest kind—her love for 
Charles Surface, whose heart she knows to be engaged to another. 
Then what could be more delicious than old Sir Peter Teazle’s 
lamentations over the choice he had made of a wife? “Yet I 
chose with caution,” says Sir Peter, “a girl bred wholly in the 
country, who never knew luxury. beyond one silk gown, nor 
dissipation above the annual gala of a race ball.” 


Ah! the poor man little knew 
What the wily sex can do. 


When he reproaches Lady Teazle with her extravagance in 
the item of flowers out of season, the sweet creature retorts: 
“And am I to blame, Sir Peter, because flowers are dear in cold 
weather? You should find fault with the climate and not with 


me.” Sir Peter can hold his own very well with anybody but. 


his young and pretty wife. He thus silenced, for once, the 
queen of tattlers: “ Madam, madam, I beg your pardon ; there’s 
no stopping these good gentlemen’s tongues. But when I tell 
you, Mrs. Candour, that the lady they are abusing is a particular 
friend of mine, I hope you'll not take her part.” Addressing 
Lady Sneerwell, he is equally effective : “ Ah, madam, true wit is 
more nearly allied to good nature than your ladyship is aware 
of.” But here Lady Teazie joins in: “True, Sir Peter; I believe 
they are so near akin that they can never be united;” and she 
is followed by Sir Benjamin Backbite who adds: “Or rather 
“suppose them to be man and wife, because one seldom sees them 


together.” 
JOHN O’CONNOR POWER. 
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A BIT O’ COAST LIFE. 


“SPIN you a yarn, did you say? Can't Ihear? Of course, I 
can hear well enough, with my left awris, though dull in the 
right. One man in every six is deaf in one ear. Strange, but 
true, and you say you are no exception. True, but strange that 
it should be your right ear also which has gone astray. Con- 
foundedly inconvenient for me too, your abominable selfishness 
making you persist in keeping on my starboard bow. ‘This 
is paying me a compliment, is it, because you can hear with- 
out being heard? But, my friend, so long as our left ears are 
left us, it is all right; one half that is said is not worth listening 
to, and to be able to turn a deaf ear to a bore, may, at times, be 
a blessing. Besides, although we have but two ears between the 
two of us, we both have the ear of the public, and that is the 
best ear of all—perhaps the longest. So sit there and pick 
your gorgonzola and munch your morsel of crispy celery the 
while I ‘jaw.’ Yes, the verb to jaw is still used in the service ; 
to ‘spin a yarn’ is somewhat obsolete, it is going out with the 
‘shivering of timbers, the hitching up of ‘trowsis,’ the ‘ turning 
of quids,’ and the ‘ tossing of cans” In fact, one meets with men— 
officers, 1 mean—now-a-days, who positively call their ‘ cabins’ 
their ‘bedrooms, and the ‘ stewards,’ ‘ servants, and who talk of 
living ‘upstairs,’ instead of ‘on deck.’ Why, I could introduce 
you to an engineer, who, on Sunday mornings, while lashed to 
his sword, wears white kid gloves, patent leather boots, and a 
corset, and who, even on week days, gives orders to his stokers 
in English as highly intoned as that of a high-kirk curate. But 
stay, did I say ‘stokers?’ Ten thousand pardons. I mean 
‘engine-room artificers.’ How much better that sounds! Let 
stokers die as bold blowzy ‘masters’ died or were transformed, 
men who came in at the hawse-hole you know, and finally found 
their way into the ward-room; and as ‘ pursuers’ died, or were 
transformed, with their shoes, and their dips, and pickings, and 
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perquisites. Hang me, if I think there is a hawse-hole now in a 
ship, or in the box-heaters we call ships. ‘Davy Jones’ may 
still have a ‘locker’ down below somewhere, but I haven’t heard 
of it for a long time. Were you to ask asmart-jacketed youth in 
a pay-master’s office, if he wasn’t the ‘pursuer’s’ clerk, he 
wouldn’t reply, he would simply stick his glass in his eye to see 
if you hadn’t some hay-seed in your hair. Yempora mutantur, 
you know, and of course nos quoque mutamur. We are 
obliged to, in fact. 

“ Heigho! No, Iam not sighing about the changes in the service. 
It is this coffee makes me sigh. Were our host’s—at the 
Anderton—coffee only half as good as his roast beef, what stories 
I could tell you. Ah, then indeed, my friend, I should hold you 
with my glittering eye. But this coffee reminds me—just as 
the drumlie Thames may remind one of the sparkling Tay—of 
the coffee I used to drink in the city of Zanzibar. Suleiman, a 
tall skinny Arab, who usually wore nought save a gilded turban, 
a sort of night-shirt of fine linen and a pair of sandals, and who 
many times and oft condescended to row us off to our ship at the 
dead of night, Suleiman used to make me coffee. I was in the 
habit of stealing away to the beautiful woods all alone, and 
Nature would sing to me and tell me stories about birds and 
beetles all day long, and this, you know, was such a change from 
the ‘tall talk, the small jokes, the chat and ‘chestnuts,’ that 
used to circulate round our mess table. Then in the afternoon I 
would find myself at Suleiman’s. Suleiman loved me, because I 
never chaffed him nor tilted his turban, nor stole his boat, nor 
ogled his dove-eyed wives. I even stepped gingerly over his 
cockroaches that [ knew Suleiman would not have had slain for 
a good deal; were they not of those small things that ‘suffer 
life” and might they not, in their little brown, not over-odorous 
bodies, contain the souls of some of this Arab’s transmigrated 
ancestors? And so I spared them. Suleiman had a summer- 
house under the shade of a fig-tree ; thickly thatched it was and 
cool. Entering right out of the glare of the tropical sun, you 
were altogether in the dark for a time, but presently vision re- 
turned to your heated eyeballs, and you could see the ghecko 
lizards on the walls, and the playful crickets, and the spotted 
spiders, and Suleiman’s pet mongoos asleep in the corner. 
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“Tn this sammer-house Suleiman and I would squat; he on a 
mat, and I on another; a little slave lass would bring us coffee, 
then curl up ina nook and pull the punkah string. But that 
coffee, my friend, was—waiter, remove this decoction—was enough 
to make a Mahommedan of any one. As we sipped it we smoked 
little palm-leaf cigarettes, and were drowsily, dreamily happy. 
This was the time for Suleiman to tell me strange stories of his 
life and experiences. I believe he was a good man, as far as 
goodness in Arabs goes. He wasa man of peace—then. Figura- 
tively speaking, he had long since beaten his sword into a 
ploughshare, but, in the gloom of that summer-house, I’ve often 
seen his dark eyes gleam, as he told: of deeds of derring-do 
in the far bush-land or on the battle deck of some war-dhow. 
Then he would bring himself up with a round turn—‘ Oh,’ he 
would say, ‘that is all past and gone now, and [ live quiet, sin- 
less. Soon it will be ended.” And as he spoke he would gently 
smooth his mongoos, or remove a cockroach to a place of safety 
near the wall. 

“Suleiman had some ‘Sunday’s clothes, as we termed them. 
Suleiman in his Sunday’s clothes was quite a different character 
from Suleiman in his night-shirt, rowing off to the ship at the 
‘wee, short ’oor ayont the twal.’ It pleased me on dark nights, 
when alone with Suleiman thus, to imagine myself a solitary 
soul being rowed across the Styx to Hades. Suleiman might 
have sat for Charon to any artist; that black and ugly blood- 
stained Arab boat was just the class of wherry a Charon would 
row. It was stained and unwholesome with the blood of beeves, 
and of goats, and with the blood of marines, who had fought and 
mauled each other therein, when mad with ‘ square-O’ gin. 

“Tt was easy enough to imagine one’s self a damned soul, I 
can assure you, with the dark waters all around, the black sky 
overhead, a shimmer of lightning now and then behind the 
clouds that were lumped along the horizon, and the occasional 
shrill yells of the Sultan’s sentries, to say nothing of the solemn 
and monotonous sound of the oars. By-and-bye a great dog 
would bark ahead of the boat; that was Cerberus without a 
doubt, and you instinctively put your hand in your pocket to 
feel for the sop you were to give the monster. But presently a 
sound of a different sort came over the water—the sharp, loud 
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hail of a British sentry, ‘Boat ahoy!’ And as you answered, 
‘Ay, ay, away flew your pretty dream, and you found’ your- 
self in the world once more, and soon after, safe in your 
cabin cot. 

“ But Suleiman in his holiday attire was quite another indi- 
vidual. The night-shirt he then wore was longer, snowier, 
tiner-looking altogether, and it was embroidered. Its waist was 
begirt with a jewelled sword belt, with jewelled pistols stuck in 
it, and a very long jewelled sword and scabbard depending 
therefrom ; his sandals were of better material; his turban was 
a gilt one, and from underneath it, his long brown and grey hair 
depended in ringlets over the huge over-all ulster of camel’s 
hair which he had donned, and in his hand he held a spear. I 
have seen Suleiman, in the slave-market, rigged out in this 
fashion with shoulders squared, with head erect, and stately 
mien; at times like these nothing could have induced me to ask 
Suleiman to row me off to the ship. : 

“T went to Suleiman’s bungalow one afternoon. I found him 
in the summer-house, and found him in close confab with another 
gentleman-Arab, as wild-looking as himself. They were talking 
earnestly, almost angrily. Isat under the shade of a plantain 
tree with Suleiman’s youngest wife till his guest departed. This 
was pleasant rather than otherwise. I noted, however, that the 
guest departed before the slave-maiden had brought the leaves, 
the spices, the chunam, and betel-nut. 

“ Suleiman squatted beside us in the plantain’s shade, and his 
brow was clouded. No occasion for me to ask if anything was 
wrong. He would tell me presently. 

. For a time he satin silence, then he glanced towards Fateema, 
the dove-eyed. She could interpret the looks of her lord. She 
now went quietly away, and soon the wee black maiden brought 
coffee. 

“¢*T go to Lamoo soon,’ he said. 

“*T hope not, Suleiman.’ 

“« Why, friend ?’ 

“«Doesn’t that man—your visitor—mean to kill you?’ 

“ Suleiman started. 

“<« What mean you ?’ 

“¢T mean I saw murder in his face as he walked away. 
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“Suleiman was again silent for a time. Then he turned his 
eyes On mine once more. 

“*]T must go,’ he said. 

“*Suleiman, you have been an interpreter to a British ship. 
In that capacity you have made that gentleman-Arab an enemy. 
He means to be revenged.’ 

“* You English doctors know much. You are magicians.’ 

“Then he fingered his sword. 

“*T can still fight,’ he added. ‘ But it must not be here. QO, no. 
Fateema must not see it. I go to Lamoo.’ 

“ Whatever power that visitor to Suleiman possessed over him 
I cannot tell. But he did possess a power, for Suleiman went to 
Lamoo. 

“The town lies some twelve miles up a river almost on the 
line. There is an Arab Sultan there, with a palace, and guns, 
and what not. But it is a wild, uncouth kind of city ; and when- 
ever I stayed on shore there of a night I did not feel over safe. 
Once, I remember, I awoke suddenly ; I could have sworn that 
fingers had been drawn down my face to my neck. I did not sleep 
again, nor did I ever find out what had touched me. My room 
door was only a grass mat,so it might have been a rat or a snake. 
But it might have been an Arab, a Goa-Portugee, or a Christian- 
ised Somali. 

“Three months after I had bidden Suleiman good-bye at 
Zanzibar, [ was again in Lamoo. I went on shore on the first 
afternoon, and stayed all night. I slept at the bungalow or huts 
of a diabolical-looking old magician fellow in the suburbs, quite 
in the bush. I liked to hear the night-winds whispering through 
the plantain groves. My host was not so bad as he looked ; any- 
how, I had the ship’s dog and a Colt’s revolver. No, nothing 
happened that night; but next forenoon something happened 
that I’m never likely to forget. My magician and I went to the 
woods to hunt up specimens. We were attracted to a thicket by 
the buzzing of flies. Many beautiful beetles (Coprophagi, &c.) 
were heading that way, so we made part of the procession. I’m 
not over-squeamish ; few navy surgeons are ; but what we found 
gave me a turn, J can assure you. It was Suleiman’s body, 
covered black with flies, though he had not been dead a day. 
There was a wound in the chest four and a half inches long. 
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That was made by a Somali’s broad knife; but the instigator of 
the deed must have been an Arab. 

“So ended an African Vendetta. That evening I got our 
fellows to bury Suleiman’s body, or rather all that the creepies 
and things had left of it. Poor Fateema, when she heard of it, 
would keep her room for three months—then marry again. 

“ But you have pushed aside your plate, my friend. You are 
right. Perhaps, as you say, cheese: does not taste so nice, if a 
messmate sits alongside of you gossiping about murder and bodies 
found in woods with flies above them and beetles beneath. Yet, I 
assure you, we thought very little of native murders out on the 
coast. They were common, and seldom if ever punished. The 
fact is, that law, which in civilised countries is the vested right 
of the government, in semi-savage lands is the property of the 
individual. My magician told me that there was a murder in 
Lamoo, or the regions round, almost every day. He instanced 
one of a very ordinary class, which he said he knew had taken 
place only a week before. An Arab’s child-wife—aged twelve— 
had displeased her lord—a little half-caste she was. He cut her 
head off with an ordinary knife, and threw it into a disused well ; 
the body was simply exposed somewhere in the bush. Don’t 
jump on the Arab for that. He acted according to his lights. 
What were we in Scotland three hundred years ago? Could any- 
thing be more ghastly than the affray that took place between 
Foyers of Inverness and a Grant of Invermoriston? The chiefs 
had been friends till a woman came between them. The loch 
(Ness) that separated their lands is dark and deep, and two miles 
wide. Foyers annihilated the Grants ; the chief took to the loch ; 
so did Foyers. Half a mile from shore he slew Grant with his 
skean dhu, or leg knife, and swam back all the way with the 
head in his teeth. How is that for ghastly? As the Grants, 
and Frasers, and Robertsons—my own forebears—were three 
hundred years ago, so are the coast Arabs of to-day. Were I to 
tell you half I know and have witnessed on that blood-stained 
shore ’twixt Delagoa Bay and Magadoxa, you wouldn’t touch 
cheese again for six months. 

“Tm of an inquiring turn of mind. I can’t help that. I was 
born likeit. But whenever I have been on a strange coast, I have 
invariably gone all alone in search of the curious. All alone, yet 
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not quite alone, for I could always get a ‘ boy who could talk a 
little English and swear a bit. With such a guide and a fair 
allowance of British cheek, one can go anywhere and see every- 
thing. If you go on shore with a lot of your messmates, you 
don’t see much and you don’t learn much. You keep talking 
and larking and laughing, and liquoring too perhaps, and go on 
board as wise as you landed. For savages and semi-savages, 
male and female, will fight shy of a crowd of British officers, 
while one with a guide can do what he pleases. At night in 
Zanzibar slums, I often slummed it. If I heard wild music and 
shouting I knew there was a party on or a wedding dance, so in 
I went and sat down in a corner. My boy sometimes said, ‘Got- 
dam, Sahib ; dey kill you for true.’ But they never did kill me. 

“Tn fact a few years ago nobody would have killed you any- 
where on the East Coast of Africa, south of the equator. North 
of the line you come among Somali Indians, and for the most 
part they are devils-incarnate, blood-thirsty, vindictive, and sly. 
Things have altered very much for the worse, however, since the 
Germans have unfurled their flag in their so-called protectorate, 
and it might not be safe for even an Englishman now to venture 
far into the bush unarmed. The British, especially the Scotch, 
are born colonists. The Germans are good soldiers and good 
shoemakers, but they are not sailors, and certainly not pioneers. 
Emigrants from the Fatherland do tairly well in America, but 
Atrica is another place. A country ought to be sown and settled 
before the Germans take to it. There must be lager beer in it, 
a piano, some sauer-kraut, and an eider-down quilt. To the 
Briton has descended, from the old Norse Vikings. the desire to 
rove, to steer his bark for foreign shores, and having got there, to 
stick there and do something, maugre all difficulties. This desire 
is indeed almost a disease with us. If the disease ever breaks 
out in Germany, it is sporadic not epidemic. Alexander Selkirk 
was not a German. Had he been so he would have hung his 
body on a tree, and Robinson Crusoe never could have been 
written. With all due respect to the Germany of to-day, and to 
her great history and noble institutions, I can’t help saying she 
puts me mightily in mind of the school-boy who struts down the 
street with that half-crown in his pocket, and wants to buy all 
the pretty things he sees. And it is thus with Germany. ‘I’m 
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rich, she say, ‘ I’ve beaten the French. I can do everything and 
have everything. Briton has big colonies, I shall have bigger. 
Briton has a Navy, I shall have a better.’ 

“So she shall, the pretty dear. But she must go the right way 
to work. She must try to develop among her sons that which 
we have as a birth-right, the cacoéthes exteras regiones lustrandi ; 
she must go to the ant for a lesson on fore-thought, and to the 
coral reef, there to study the way the madrepores and the 
millepores work, or failing these, let her study the canny Scot as 
a colonist. There is neither fire norfume about him. Hesimply 
appears some day on some coast with his spade and his axe, a 
fowling-piece, and a fishing-rod. ‘My dear black brethren,’ he 
says, ‘I’m here and I mean to bide here. Tl no molest ye, if ye 
lat me alane. Tl improve your lan’. [ll improve your morals. 
I may improve ye aff the earth if we canna join hands and help 
ane anither. But there need be nae fechtin’.’ 

“And there seldom is any ‘fechtin’. The Germans, in my 
opinion, have yet to learn that planting a flag is one thing and 
colonising a country another. 

“Had the Faderland been less bumptious on the coast, there 
would have been less bloodshed at Bogomoya. What do you 
think of this? A party of British naval officers land on a semi- 
savage coast with umbrellas only ; a party of Germans land with 
swords at their heels and all stuck round with revolvers; which 
do you think will be the more welcome ? 

“ As to the Portuguese, they are fairly good colonists, though 
they never assisted us in the the suppression of the slave trade. 
They lack ambition and grasp ; they are no more to be compared 
with the British in go-aheadism, than Jones of Pontypowlluchar, 
who sells tape and treacle in his own little shop, with his own 
little hands, is with William Whiteley, the universal provider. 

“But a truce to heavy talk. Let me tell you of a little 
adventure I had one night on the coast. If it does nothing else, 
it may testify to the kind-heartedness of some of those natives 
whom certain colonists call ‘ savages’ and shoot down. 

“A Zanzibar boy of mine—we call them all boys from 
sixteen to sixty—and I were going curio-hunting. Birds’ eggs 
this time. Jonathan was a worthy fellow enough, a half-bred 
Somali, tall and wiry, and about the colour of a deal board that 
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has had a coat of varnish over it. Jonathan knew almost every- : 
thing, but he was nowhere in it with me at bird-nesting. I had 
asked him once to bring me some birds’ eggs, and he brought me : 
a string of snakes’. They hatched in the box I put them in, but 
my confounded loblolly boy must open the lid and let the wee | 
things off. Except the one that was shaken out of Captain G.’s 
slipper, and the one the steward found in the biscuit drawer, 
none was ever seen, and they may be on board the ship till this 
day. Jonathan at one time had been a strict follower of 
Mahommet, but he had become English, and when I knew him 
first he was like the Gavin Hamilton of Holy Willie’s Prayer, ? 
‘he drank and swore and played at cards.’ Only I remodelled : 
him. I made him over again as Morrison made his mother, and 
he turned out a most trustworthy fellow. 
“On this particular day the Captain, I think, had eaten some- 
thing that disagreed with him. He wouldn’t let me have the 
dingy to go down the coast in pursuit of Science. 
“*Pursuit of fiddlesticks, he said ; ‘last time you had it, you 
got blown out to sea. The loss’ of a doctor would be neither here 
nor there, but I can’t risk two boys and a good boat.’ 
“So I hired a native boat. We weren't far off the coast any- 
how and it didn’t cost much. 
“Jonathan looked first-rate with my botanical case over his 
shoulders, a spear in one hand and a pickle-bottle half full of 
gin in the other. To drink? No, for specimens. Do you know 
the strength of some bog beetles? Nor I; but I’ve seen them 
catch the top of the bottle and require all my force to get them 
inside, 
“ Jonathan carried something else as well—a mysterious look- 
ing parcel. But in the woods to-day there was so much to be 
done and seen, that.time seemed to fly on swallow’s wings, and 
the sun was pretty low down before we even thought of eating. 
Our boat and boatmen were in a creek—somewhere. I could not 
locate them more definitely than that. 
“<Q! by the way Joe,’ I said, after we had fed, ‘I have here 
: an invention that is going to make me famous, and you, Joe, shall 
: have the honour of being the first to try it.’ 
“JT opened the mysterious parcel as I spoke, and Jonathan’s 
ears seemed to come forward as he gazed upon it with a sort of 
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superstitious awe. [am not quite so enthusiastic over that in- 
vention now as I was then. I thought it would not only be 
useful in times of peace, but would, to some extent, revolutionise 
war. In peace it would be a fire-escape. You might attach it 
to a five-storey high window, catch hold of the handle and—there 
you were, on the ground I mean, deposited as gently as mothers 
put down their babies. In shipwreck, passengers could jump 
safely from a jib-boom with it into the boat beneath. During 
war soldiers could carry my invention and no crag or fort would 
be too high for them to leap from. No, I hadn’t taken into con- 
sideration how they were to get up again. Never mind, here we 
were under a tree, and yonder was a branch five-and-twenty feet 
from the ground and Joe was going to experiment. 

“Up he went like a monkey, and far out on the branch, and 
here he tied it on. Then still obeying my orders, he caught the 
handle and let himself go and—there he was. On the ground ? 
Why no, but suspended between heaven and earth like Ma- 
hommet’s coffin, fifteen feet if an inch from terra firma. 

“Here was a pretty kettle of fish. The poor faithful fellow 
couldn’t hold on long I knew, and I was powerless to help him. 
My feelings were agonising ; so I suppose were Joe’s. 

“<« Jerk it, Joe, I shouted. ‘Jerk it, and it will come.’ 

“Joe convulsed himself as people do when being hanged. 

“*« Jerk again, Joe.’ 

“ Another convulsion, a sharp crack, and down came poor Joe 
by the run, invention and all in a heap. My confounded fire- 
escape had found the use of its springs and was as lively as a 
grasshopper, but Joe lay curled up as stiff and still as a beetle 
who shams death. 


“No, my boy wasn’t dead ; not permanently so, at all events. 


Luckily he had fallen on his head. That was his least vulnerable 
end, but he was stunned, and I couldn’t get him round. I had no 
brandy, only the gin around the specimens,—millepods, scorpions, 
and forest spiders. I believe even a blue-jacket would have 
thought twice before taking a drink out of that bottle. 

“T had laid him down easy and was preparing to pass the 
night here when the sun set. Then the noise of shouting and 
beating of tom-toms fell on my ear, and I remembered it was the 
feast of Ramadan when people only eat at night. In five minutes 
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more I was ina village and surrounded by natives. I told my 
tale in broken Swahili—Swahili is not a very classical language 
at best—and begged for assistance. Why, these poor souls would 
have laid down their lives to serve me. It seemed as if the whole 
village followed me back to the spot where Joe lay, and to the 
kindness and hospitality of those so-called savages my boy owed 
his life. 
“ And now, ny friend, let us take a walk down Fleet Street.” 
GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 





MORNING SONG. 


Oh fair is the mermaids’ home of pear! 
In the depths of the pallid sea, 
And sweet is the song the syrens sing 
With their mystic melody ; 
And oh flash fair 
In the starry air 
The foam-pearl teeth of the smiling sea, 
And cool are the quick 
Crisp waves that lick 
The sand with a murmuring harmony. 


But the lusty sun lights up the morn, 
The stout green branches sway, 

And the merry brisk birds sing high and clear, 
And life laughs loud away. 


Oh the syrens’ song is low and sweet, 
The moon-kissed dimples quiver, 

But the rustle of health runs through the wheat, 
And healthily speeds the river. 


Oh the ocean-nymphs are wondrous fair, 
And their songs for sea-gods meet, 

But the music that beats in human hearts 
Is stronger and more sweet. 

I. ZANGWILL. 











THE GREATEK BROTHERHOOD. 


STIRRING times these we are living in, times pregnant with 
thought and word! Bracing and healthful winds are rising, 
and we are elbowing our way out of dense fogs into a clearer 
moral atmosphere. Glimpses of a promised land with milk and 
honey for all, and only just one single tax, encourage us to press 
forward. The anti-slavery movement, which, after some partial 
successes, was resting on its oars, suddenly comes to the front, 
galvanised into new life. It seems to dawn upon us that we are 
all slaves, and our first impulse is to shake one another off. On 
second thought we seek our remedies in a more rational and 
practical way, but the one point gained is: We most of us now 


know slavery when we see it; if some of us are blind, why, we. 


must have our eyés opened; but, allowing for exceptions, the 
barometer of the human conscience is steadily rising towards fair 
judgment. Never mind what difficulties we may yet have to 
encounter, we have made a tremendous stride. As we call a 
spade a spade, so to-day we call slavery by its name, instead of 
giving it all the pretty patronymics under which the now 
decaying systems of political economy sought to disguise its real 
nature. 

Mankind seems fairly started in the right direction ; true, we 
are perhaps not yet achieving great things, but we are clearing 
away great rubbish and mapping out good work that has to be 
done and that will be done. ‘This close of the century will be 
looked back to, we believe, as forming one of the most interesting 
periods of human development. It might fitly be called, The 
Period of Re-imvestigation. 

Twice two is four, we used to be taught, and reverently did 
we answer, “Amen.” To-day we say: “Just let me look into 
that proposition myself. I haven't the slightest objection to its 
being so, and am not averse from profiting by the knowledge you 
have acquired before me. But, you must excuse me, I have 
grown suspicious ; so many propositions have been thrust on me 
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that did not hold water when I came to look into them, so many 
twice twos were bad weight and false measure, that I like to hold 
the scales myself. Don’t influence me; I am re-investigating. 
Perhaps I shall come to your conclusions ; perhaps you are right 
that one section of humanity was intended by Providence to 
enslave another section and just mercifully to preserve it from 
starvation; perhaps emotional mankind really cannot get along 
without an unlimited supply of religions and an infinite variety 
of Gods. But for all that, if I honestly come to the conclusion that 
I can do without slavery and without idolatry, I for one mean 
to step outside the traditional school doors and go my own way.” 

And this “I for one” is on his own track, and is turning 
the tables on the political economists and missionaries of the 
past ; he is loudly preaching the Gospel of Secession, and there 
are crowds of other investigators joining him, who have looked 
into all sorts of things and found them leaky; here halos that 
would not wash, there musty parchments that crumbled to dust 
when you touched them ; royal purples, fashioned by the skilled 
hands of great historians, are declared misfits; laurel crowns and 
foolscaps are found to have got hopelessly mixed up. And all 
around there is a general shaking of fetters and a clatter of freed 
tongues, and the teachers of the people are hurrying about trying 
to put everything right, fully awake to the necessity of meeting 
the requirements of the times. They are painting and furbish- 
ing up the old houses and churches and throwing ballast over- 
board, like a balloon in distress. Stirring times these, are they not? 

What are we all aiming at—we would here ask ourselves. 
Is there possibly a link that connects our various hopes and aspira- 
tions, a distant goal in which they can all be focussed? At first, 
we despair of disentangling the mass of seemingly conflicting 
thought ; as we sit and watch the stream of human beings, all 
buoyant and noisy as schoolboys wili be when the clock strikes 
the hour of freedom, we are overwhelmed by the hubbub of men’s 
voices, each and everyone proclaiming his own newly-found truth. 
But there is a golden thread that links together all these various 
forms of restless thought. The distant goal we are all tending 
to is: Brotherhood. It is our sympathy with mankind that has 
grown impatient of the narrow limits imposed upon it. The 
feeling of brotherly love has not suddenly come upon us; it is as 
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old as humanity, only we want to extend it ; we have awakened 
to the fact that it is immoral and inexpedient to hedge in our 
sympathies with artificial boundaries. Such boundaries now 
barring the way to progress are both political and social ; their 
aim and object is to separate us as nations and as classes; we of 
the new school are pursuing a course which is to lead us to 
Federation and Amalgamation. 

Thus the old system was—lI beg its pardon, it is very 
much alive—the old system is, one advocating Separatism, 2.e., 
the division and sub-division of groups of men. It is quite 
necessary to substitute the “is ” for the “ was,” tirstly, because we 
must not for an instant forget that we have only just opened fire 
on the stronghold of that system. The principles of collective 
selfishness we call patriotism and of class selfishness we call 
right, still rule supreme. We at the close of the nineteenth 
century are but making an index of the evils we have recognised, 
for the next century to refer to and to act upon. Secondly, we 
must remember that the old system contains all the germs of the 
new one ; if it upholds the principle of Separatism, it is at least 
constantly modifying its programme. ‘The savage is the original 
Separatist, who, from a natural instinct called patriotism, is 
averse from cooking and consuming one of his own flesh and blood, 
but relishes the first-born of his neighbour just across the river. 
He is but the prototype of the larger groups that have formed 
nowadays ; they cross rivers now as then, and if they are more 
covetous of the juicy grape that grows on the neighbour's land 
than of human flesh, it is that gastronomy, as well as warfare, 
has in the present day become a science. We are already doing 
on a large scale what our ancestor of the savage tribe did on a 
small one, and we are justified in arguing that if in the past a 
long list of small patriotisms succumbed to the potent desire for 
union, many more, large or small, will yet have to succumb, or 
rather to become fused with one another, in order finally to pro- 
duce the largest of all patriotisms—Cosmopolitanism. 

If we look at history, not as is the usual way, studying or > 
committing to memory the deeds and misdeeds of our ancestors, 
but if we take a comprehensive glance, a bird’s eye view of the 
civilised world in the past, we find a constant sorting and resort- 
ing of mankind, an uninterrupted series of attempts to readjust 












































































496 THE GREATER BROTHERHOOD. 
territories. Whatever were the motives that led to negociation 
or to strife, the result of diplomacy or of warfare always was a 
change in the configuration of the map. And so itis now. The 
victor shouts, the vanquished wails, and the new zigzag line is 
drawn to mark the boundary between man and man. What was 
red is painted green. Documents are signed and parchments 
covered with ink warranted indelible ; it proves so just as long 
as the whirligig of time does not come round with its ink-eraser, 
ever so much more reliably warranted eternal, and then the old 
boundary question is re-opened, perhaps with the result that 
green is this time painted red, or both a dull black, or perhaps a 
royal purple. 

One would think the task of mapping: out ever-varying 
geometrical figures on the globe’s surface would long since have 
proved hopeless, but such is unhappily not the case. Nations 
still believe in themselves as nations, and hence the evil. They 
consider themselves a compact unity that has a right, nay, even a 
duty, to assert itself and to uphold its interests according to its 
own conceptions. They call themselves a family, which they 
are by no means, for they do not come of a common stock ; 
fathers and mothers borrowed left and right, have gone to make 
up the so-called race, and every variety of cross-breeding is con- 
stantly in progress, quite regardless of the map-makers. 

They say: Our fellow-countryman is our brother. But that 
again is a pleasant fiction, inasmuch as in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred our countryman is separated from us by the wide 
gulf that class-feeling, antipathy and prejudice of every kind 
have created, and inspires us with less brotherly love than does 
the man across the river, who is of our own moral or intellectual 
standing. Still more evident does the fallacy become when 
within so-called nations, nominally composed of citizens bound 
together by family ties, a system is complacently-accepted which 
dooms to servitude a majority of brothers for the benefit of the 
cleverest or sharpest of the family. 

And that leads us to the vital point of the question. We 
cannot hope to reform the crying social evils that we are gauging 
now-a-days to their full depth, unless we are prepared to recognise 
also to the fullest extent the evils that have grown out of our 
international divisions. The two problems awaiting solution are 
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so closely connected, so inter-dependent that they must be faced 
together. We are not here alluding to the crushing weight of 
military armaments, as they affect the welfare and prosperity 
of nations. It is perfectly understood that where millions of 
nen are withdrawn from productive labour and have to 
be maintained by those remaining, enormous losses must be 
borne by the community. It is a truism to say that if the money 
spent on military armaments (we in England are paying £60 a 
minute, day and night) were devoted to ameliorating the condi- 
tion of man, a new era would commence. But, whether we like 
organized force and the arbitrament of the sword or not, we are 
bound to maintain armaments ; they are but the outer visible 
sign that our separation has evolved; they cannot be removed 
without removing the primary cause that produces them. 
Narrow-minded patriotism is that primary cause ; brotherhood 
and Jaw within certain limits; foreigners and force beyond those 
limits. On this side; lay down your weapons and let no man 
take the law into his 6wn hands. On the other; be armed to the 
teeth and make the law by taking it into your own hands. 
You have a dispute; if with a fellow-citizen, you abide by the 
decision of a tribunal, and you are a good citizen; if with a 
nation, you cut the Gordian knot with the sword, and you are a 
good soldier. Curious inconsistency! Is it not time we should 
either return to a general cut-throat policy or abandon it in the 
two parallel cases and do on the larger scale what we have learnt 
to do on the smaller. We have the principle of obedience to the 
law ready made, and are well trained in practising it ; nothing 
stands in the way but the teachings of patriotism, that crippled vir- 
tue, originally a noble and tender feeling, the love of one’s home. 

The social and international questions seem interlocked in 
this way. It isa fundamental error to suppose we are doing 
the best for our country to be exclusively considering its in- 
terests ; we cannot do so without seeking to injure the interests 
of another country and are wasting force in reckless competition. 
Nor is it a sound economic or moral principle to say: I will 
begin at home and gradually spread my beneficent influence 
abroad. You can doa certain amount of good to yourself and 
your immediate surroundings, but the greater the result you 
obtain, the greater will be the social evils that will grow apace 
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with your improvements. You may create a land of bliss for 
the Few and a vale of tears for the Many; you may bring out 
in forcible relief the contrasts of Wealth and Poverty, but that 
is not doing the best for your country. 

Young and free America can no more evade those results 
than old and fettered Europe. With all her immense natural 
advantages, free from the incubus of military institutions, she 
suffers as much as does the old world from the social complica- 
tions arising out of a system that professes to do the best for a 
given group of men. If to obtain an abundant supply of 
millionaires, armed with the power and influence that wealth gives, 
is the aim and object of American legislation, then, undoubtedly, 
a prohibitive tariff comes in the very first line of beneficent 
institutions ; but if the American citizen aspires to be a free man, 
not only in name but in fact, the first thing he must do is, to 
sweep away that institution. 

This 19th century of ours has produced many great men. 
None greater than the apostles who arose in our midst and 
preached the gospel of Free Trade. A fundamental truth was 
thus revealed, an immutable principle of right and justice ; it 
eame to overthrow innumerable petty restrictions, temple-bars 
and toll-houses, countless little Chinese walls, erected with a 
loving hand by our forefathers, dear old Pantheists that they 
were, jealously guarding their thousand and one gods of obstruc- 
tion. When the great modern message of Peace came unto all 
trading men, the gods crumbled and the principle at the root of 
true Theism was vindicated. Till then our vision had been 
obscured ; we saw not man but men; free trade teaches us the 
grand dogma that we are all one in the eye of God. That God 
has perhaps no attributes, no form, function or family. He 
reveals himself to us all, Theists, Atheists, Agnostics, Comtists, 
or whatever we may be; he manifests himself in the prompt- 
ings of our newly-awakened conscience. Free trade is an 
article of faith, which, once grafted on man’s conscience, can 
never be obliterated ; it is like the principle of free thought, 
of tolerance. To be sure, progress can be impeded when old 
Father Force steps in to gag the Press, or Court-chaplains start 
Jew-baiting as a pastime for their Christian flocks, but for all 
that, the truth that man was not made to be gagged or baited 
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by fellowman is grafted on our minds and will ever come to the 
front, and reassert itself. 

So, too, there may be endless squabbles on the relative advan- 
tages of this or that kind of free or fair trade, of duties 
ud valorem and protection in absurdum ; the learned professors, 
who hold forth on the subject, just give us a choice of evils ; 
they are experimenting on mankind as the hospital surgeon does 
on his patient. Which way is a temporary advantage to be 
gained by one group of men over another—is the problem they 
set themselves to solve, and they see not that, whatever advan- 
tages they may succeed in securing, they are but trivial as 
compared with those to be expected, if they left trade alone to 
seek its level all over the world as freely as does the unchecked 
stream of water. 

To turn again from the barriers impeding the free develop- 
ment of trade to those ever-varying boundary lines on the 
globe’s surface which we have spoken of, a question which is not 
without interest to the modern investigator naturally presents 
itself :— Whose interest is it to preach and to exact Patriotism as 
it is understood to-day ? The tyrant’s or the slave’s? Speaking 
broadly, humanity is divided into those two classes battling for 
existence. The strong wave now flowing over the civilised 
world that threatens to sweep away slavery in any and every 
form, cannot be to the taste of the tyrant who thrives thereon. 
He has an interest in maintaining the present classification of 
mankind, and resisting any re-arrangement that might call in 
question his right to rule. 

We have a great variety of tyrants. Some nations are no 
better off than the frogs that made the stork their king; we 
dismiss them as being in the serve ’em right period of their 
development. Others have a king of their own flesh and blood ; 
blood that is by no means cold and frog-like, but warm and 
purple, ready to be shed to the last drop for king and country. 
They are proudest of the iron hand of a Chancellor when it 
presses hardest, and kiss the rod he wields—the ramrod that 
straightens their back and closes their mouth. The Chancellor 
is pleased, and so is the vice-Chancellor and the sub-vice- 
Chancellor, and with them a great many little subs and vices, a 
licensed group of tyrants and sub-tyrants, and they one and all 
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represent and advocate patriotism, for it is the basis on which 
their thrones are built. They teach that the first duty of the 
citizen is to love the Fatherland, which means in plain English, 
plain German, French or any other plain language :—“ Worship 
your ruler, obey the drill sergeant, pay the tax-gatherer, and don’t 
ask too many questions.” If you are restless and want to re- 
investigate the Fatherland system, it is the Cesar’s duty to all the 
sub-Cesars to obliterate you. Perhaps he may find it desirable to 
throw a few handfuls of gold dust into your eyes, perhaps he 
prefers the application of manacles to your hands; but should 
these methods be unsuccessful, he promptly declares the 
Fatherland in danger, and the old cure for over-population 
is sought on battlefields. Don’t you see, you patriots, that 
you are fighting to uphold a system of oppression? ‘The 
crowned effigy you are cheering is not the only tyrant lead- 
ing you to the slaughter-house; there is your fellow-citizen, 
the prosperous merchant, the Chairman of some Board of 
Directors, the lucky shareholders, Egyptian or otherwise, 
for whose interests you are going to lay down your lives. “Take 
the chair and hold the share,’ is the motto inseribed on the 
banners of each Fatherland,—any chair, seat, or throne you can 
get ; any share, your own first and your brother's besides. What 
an army of men, all directly or indirectly interested in war; 
how eager to speculate and traffic in human blood; the £60 a 
minute may rise to £690 before night, and the patriots make an 
ugly rush to the Stock Exchange to secure the correct card and 
to pass on the bad coin. Then armies are set in motion, and the 
struggle for the possession of some piece of land begins. Battles 
are fought, armistices and treaties follow in due time, or when 
the will of God—as those say who profess not to take the name 
of the Lord in vain—has manifested itself. Provinces are annexed, 
and the process of weaning patriots from their old home com- 
mences. A new brotherhood has to be drilled into them. Round 
men they were all their lives, but now they are put into square 
holes and hammered till they fit. After a lapse of time they 
even become wedged in so well that they would resent the idea 
of being hammered round again. Thus, at the close of the war, 
the ownership of the disputed piece of land is settled and 
formally attested. But who really gets it when all is said and 
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done? The rulers and sub-rulers who at once take charge of it. 
If you are amongst these and are in some William the Conqueror’s 
good graces, you may find war a profitable business ; if not, you 
get patted on the back, plastered with salves and perhaps 
buttered with titles, stars, and ribbons, but the land you have 
fought for goes elsewhere. What a good retriever the patriotic 
soldier is! Good dog, good dog! How proudly he carries the 
game and lays it at his master’s feet ! 

“The Rhine,’ we once heard a Paris Communist of the red-hot 
persuasion say. “ What is the Rhine to me?” It was in 1871. 
Flames were still rising from the ruins of the Tuileries ; every- 
where iron girders were writhing in their death agony, and the 
pillars of Imperialism were crumbling into dust and ashes. We 
sat discussing events over a bottle of second-rate wine in a 
third-rate suburban cabaret. “The Germans,” said my Com- 
munist, “ why, they are good enough when they’re of the right 
sort. There’s many a jolly fellow amongst them-who wouldn't 
mind taking a brotherly glass of this wine with us. Now, do you 
think, if we French had taken the Rhine, I should have got any of 
it? No, there’s enough of France for me, and I’m trying to get 
some of it for myself.” Crudely expressed ideas those, if you 
like, but that man had got hold of the truth about land and its 
ownership. 

The fact that there should be such an era, that the rights of 
man to the land should be put before us in so definite a form, 
and that we should be discussing them from every point of view, 
shows the progress of modern thought. 

But we have not here to study the complex problems thus 
brought to the front. What concerns us as advocates of free inter- 
course and free exchange, is the lesson Nature herself seems. to 
teach. Bountiful Mother Earth belongs to the children she 
bears ; she never intended to disinherit any one of her sons. 
To be sure they are not treated alike literally, share and share 
alike ; some want much, some little. Which are the happier— 
who shall tell? Some blessed with knowledge, hold already the 
keys of Nature’s storehouses and granaries ; others live in ignor- 
ance on virgin soil replete with treasure. Ubiquitous Nature 
has massed some of her riches in one place, and has opened up 

inexhaustible supplies in another. Man, not having all products 
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at hand, and requiring a portion of those gifts placed far beyond 
his reach, is intended to exchange freely with his brother. 

The principle of Free Trade and of Universal Brotherhood is 
thus dictated by Nature herself. It will come. Not suddenly, 
but surely ; not at the command of the magician’s wand, but as 
a direct outcome of these re-investigating days. It needs no 
long process of Darwinian evolution, as when Man, struggling 
into existence, finally threw off his tail; he is all but ready to 
cast away his claws, his fangs and his venom. The good that is 
in him is waiting to be focussed. And why not the evil too? 
His very selfishness is awakening to the fact that Separatism, 
as he rudely expresses it, “Don’t pay.” He is spreading a net- 
work of organised combinations all over the civilised world; not 
necessarily for the love of God or Man, but simply because co- 
operation does pay, and because Union does strengthen. Nor 
need he put it rudely or crudely ; more probably he is a practical 
man, who says: “There is much ripe fruit dropping from the 
tree of knowledge; let us utilize that, and leave the rest to be 
dealt with when the millennium comes. Taking only our 
present interest into account, it is to our advantage to put into 
practice what in theory we have approved of.” If, further, he is 
a moral man, he will add: “ Yes, and were it not to our advan- 
tage, it must be done, for it is right and just.” And if, resenting 
re-investigation, the ruling powers would silence us ; if some high 
priests of Christianity stand up to chide us as Utopians, declaiming 
about the Divine Right of the Anointed, or quoting texts to fit 
effete morality, and dogmas to subject us, then let us fearlessly 
proclaim our profession of faith and say; “We who revere the 
mastermind that focussed the principle of universal brotherhood. 
into definite forms, we believe that your theological speculations 
and discussions have obscured the light of that great moral 
teaching. We seek to discard the non-essentials that encumber 
your religion, and to devote ourselves to the practical study of 
our duties; and we trust and confidently believe that the day is 
not far off when that Christianity, which is based on peace and 
goodwill, shall be introduced into every State of the civilised 
world, and be welcomed as bestowing practical advantages on 
each citizen, and as doing equal justice to every member of the 
Greater Brotherhood.” FELIX MOSCHELES. 




































THE KINDERGARTEN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


THE time is drawing near when we may expect to have a New 
Educational Code presented to the House of Commons. Several 
valuable suggestions as to the direction which reforms in the 
Code should take, were made by the officers of the National 
Union of Teachers who went as a deputation to the Education 
Department a few days before Christmas, 1889. 

They hoped, among other things, that “no inducement would 
be held out in the New Code to lead inspectors, managers, and 
teachers, to place pecuniary considerations above those which are 
educational,’ and that “any future Code should render possible 
a rational programme of instruction capable of being adapted to 
the various circumstances of schools and localities.” 

Now, is it not possible to carry out these suggestions to some 
extent? Is it not possible to devise a method of awarding — 
grants which shall insure that in no school shall the children be 
regarded chiefly as grant-earning machines, and which shall 
encourage careful and wholesome training, instead of cram and 
hasty work? Is it not possible, also, to introduce a little more 
variety into the prescribed work, so that special needs may be 
considered ? 

The Schedules of the Code now in force—and also those of the 
Code introduced in the early part of last year, and afterwards 
withdrawn—are too rigid, hard, and formal to admit of real 
educational work being done under them. How is it possible to 
modify them so as to encourage a better style of work in ele- 
mentary schools, and at the same time to avoid making any too 
sudden or revolutionary changes ? 

The feeling of our time on educational subjects is in favour of 
developing all the faculties of a child, instead of, as in times 
past, only the memory. ‘This tendency is at present very 
insufficiently embodied in the Schedules of the Code. Their 
provisions—somewhat harsh and narrow for children of all ages— 
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are especially unsuitable for the younger children, because for 
them especially, the training of faculty is much more important 
than any information acquired can be. An education begun on 
wrong principles must produce disastrous effects throughout the 
whole period of school life. If, then, we wish to modify the 
Schedules of the Code, and make them a little more humanizing, 
the best plan will be to cautiously introduce a little more variety 
into the work prescribed for the earlier standards; in fact, to 
allow managers of schools, if they wish to do so, to provide 
something more stimulating and refreshing than the dry work 
now expected, and to insure that the grants shall not be lessened 
in the schools where this is done. Under the present Code—and 
also under the 1888 Code, which was withdrawn—“ scholars 
over seven years old must, as a rule, be examined in the 
First Standard,” and as “in ordinary circumstances, scholars should 
be advanced not less than one standard in each year,” scholars over 
eight years old must generally be examined in the Second 
Standard, scholars over nine in the Third, We. 

Now, if this latter provision was retained for the present, 
that is, if children over nine were expected generally to be ex- 
amined in the Third Standard, but school managers were allowed 
the option of substituting thorough kindergarten and transition 
training of the children under eight years old, for the drilling 
now given in preparation for the First and Second Standards, it 
would be possible to try whether children, trained in the earlier 
stages according to the principles of Froebel, would not, when 
they arrived at the Third Standard, do more intelligent and 
satisfactory work than those who had passed through the 
ordinary standard drilling. 

If this choice were allowed, the children could have thorough 
kindergarten training till they were about six years old, then 
two years of transition training, including reading and arithmetic 
taught according to Froebel’s method, and afterwards begin their 
year’s work for the Third Standard. 

In order to give the plan a fair trial, it would be necessary 
for inspectors not to examine the children under nine years old 
in the schools where the experiment was being tried, but only to 
insure that they were under the charge of properly qualified 
teachers. 
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Few persons who have not had practical experience of. the 
results of good kindergarten teaching, are aware of its powerful 
effect on the mind and faculties. The result of the training is 
that the children are able, when they are about nine or ten years 
old, to do at least as well as others in the ordinary school sub- 
iects, and are at the same time more intelligent and more 
interested in their work. 

Benighted persons still occasionally remark that “they do 
not see much use in the kindergarten; that the children do not 
learn much there.” This is because they do not understand that 
the object of kindergarten training is not that the children shall 
“learn much,” but that they shall receive a training which shall 
rightly develop all their faculties, make them active in mind 
and body, give them habits of industry, self-control, and accuracy, 
give them also sharp eyes and ears, skilful fingers, a quick 
mental apprehension of the meaning of what they see and hear, 
an interest in the world of things to begin with, and then in the 
world of books, so that they may be fitted for the duties of 
practical life and acquire at the same time intellectual interests. 

Kindergarten training is the right foundation upon which 
technical education may afterwards be built. The latter cannot 
rightly be given in childhood, and if the training in childhood is 
one-sided, too bookish, or too narrow in any other way, it can 
never be rightly given. The fingers, if not carefully trained in 


childhood, grow stiff; the eye and ear, if not trained, become dull; — 


the mental perceptions, if not stimulated, become weak; and none 
of these defects can be fully remedied when the age of childhood 
is passed. It is while the mind and body are growing that the 
faculties can be best brought out and satisfactorily trained. 

The object of kindergarten training, then, is to keep all the 
faculties of mind and body exercised in a wholesome way with- 
out hurry ; to keep the children thoroughly interested and happy ; 
not to strain after the rapid acquirement of knowledge, but to 
make the mind capable of rapidly acquiring knowledge later on ; 
not to overburden the memory, but to stimulate the interest in 
facts seen or unseen. It has been proved that this produces 
better results than a more hurried method, and as Dogberry 
says: “It will go near to be thought so shortly.” 

When children do not begin to learn from books until they 
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are especially unsuitable for the younger children, because for 
them especially, the training of faculty is much more important 
than any information acquired can be. An education begun on 
wrong principles must produce disastrous effects throughout the 
whole period of school life. If, then, we wish to modify the 
Schedules of the Code, and make them a little more humanizing, 
the best plan will be to cautiously introduce a little more variety 
into the work prescribed for the earlier standards; in fact, to 
allow managers of schools, if they wish to do so, to provide 
something more stimulating and refreshing than the dry work 
now expected, and to insure that the grants shall not be lessened 
in the schools where this is done. Under the present Code—and 
also under the 1888 Code, which was withdrawn—“ scholars 
over seven years old must, as a rule, be examined in the 
First Standard,” and as “in ordinary circumstances, scholars should 
be advanced not less than one standard in each year,” scholars over 
eight years old must generally be examined in the Second 
Standard, scholars over nine in the Third, Ge. 

Now, if this latter provision was retained for the present, 
that is, if children over nine were expected generally to be ex- 
amined in the Third Standard, but school managers were allowed 
the option of substituting thorough kindergarten and transition 
training of the children under eight years old, for the drilling 
now given in preparation for the First and Second Standards, it 
would be possible to try whether children, trained in the earlier 
stages according to the principles of Froebel, would not, when 
they arrived at the Third Standard, do more intelligent and 
satisfactory work than those who had passed through the 
ordinary standard drilling. 

If this choice were allowed, the children could have thorough 
kindergarten training till they were about six years old, then 
two years of transition training, including reading and arithmetic 
taught according to Froebel’s method, and afterwards begin their 
year’s work for the Third Standard. 

In order to give the plan a fair trial, it would be necessary 
for inspectors not to examine the children under nine years old 
in the schools where the experiment was being tried, but only to. 
insure that they were under the charge of properly qualified 
teachers. 
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Few persons who have not had practical experience of. the 
results of good kindergarten teaching, are aware of its powerful 
effect on the mind and faculties. The result of the training is 
that the children are able, when they are about nine or ten years 
old, to do at least as well as others in the ordinary school sub- 
iects, and are at the same time more intelligent and more. 
interested in their work. 

Benighted persons still occasionally remark that “they do 
not see much use in the kindergarten; that the children do not 
learn much there.” This is because they do not understand that 
the object of kindergarten training is not that the children shall 
“learn much,” but that they shall receive a training which shall 
rightly develop all their faculties, make them active in mind 
and body, give them habits of industry, self-control, and accuracy, 
give them also sharp eyes and ears, skilful fingers, a quick 
mental apprehension of the meaning of what they see and hear, 
an interest in the world of things to begin with, and then in the 
world of books, so that they may be fitted for the duties of 
practical life and acquire at the same time intellectual interests. 

Kindergarten training is the right foundation upon which 
technical education may afterwards be built. The latter cannot 
rightly be given in childhood, and if the training in childhood is 
one-sided, too bookish, or too narrow in any other way, it can 
never be rightly given. The fingers, if not carefully trained in 
childhood, grow stiff; the eye and ear, if not trained, become dull; 
the mental perceptions, if not stimulated, become weak; and none 
of these defects can be fully remedied when the age of childhood 
is passed. It is while the mind and body are growing that the 
faculties can be best brought out and satisfactorily trained. 

The object of kindergarten training, then, is to keep all the 
faculties of mind and body exercised in a wholesome way with- 
out hurry ; to keep the children thoroughly interested and happy ; 
not to strain after the rapid acquirement of knowledge, but to 
make the mind capable of rapidly acquiring knowledge later on ; 
not to overburden the memory, but to stimulate the interest in 
facts seen or unseen. It has been proved that this produces 
better results than a more hurried method, and as Dogberry 
says: “It will go near to be thought so shortly.” 

When children do not begin to learn from books until they 
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are about six years old, they have more time and opportunity 
for learning the things which young children want to know 
most. The taste for books is an artificial taste, not easy to give 
at a very early period, and interfering, if given, with pursuits 
which are more suitable and natural for a young child, such as 
learning to construct and to invent, observing and comparing the 
properties of objects, the exercise of the fancy and imagination, 
and the power of taking part with others in harmonious move- 
ment. This latter point is one which cannot be fully appreciated 
by any one who has not actually seen the kindergarten games. 
When conducted by a teacher who knows how to check all dis- 
cord in manner and movement, they produce on a sensitive 
person an effect similar to that of the most harmonious music, 
but more intense because the human element is stronger. 

Also, in the games a large number of children of different ages 
can take part under the guidance of one teacher, so that there is 
less difficulty in introducing them into elementary schools than 
some of the other parts of the kindergarten work which are 
more difficult to carry on satisfactorily in large classes. 

It will probably be necessary to modify somewhat the style of 
kindergarten teaching usually given in order to make it possible 
to apply it to large classes, but no doubt this can be done. 
Small classes are better for most of the work, but it is not 
possible to have them in elementary schools. As soon as there 
is a demand for trained kindergarten teachers in these schools, 
there will be a supply of teachers who make it their business to 
adapt the kindergarten teaching to the special needs of these 
schools, and to carry out the principles of Froebel as far as possible 
in teaching large classes of children. 

But it will not do to confide the teaching to persons who have 
only a superficial knowledge of kindergarten work. It will be 
necessary to have in every school, where the experiment is tried, 
at least one properly qualified teacher, and to place the whole of 
the kindergarten and transition training under her charge. 

In schools where there is a large number of children under 
eight years old, she may have one or more students under her 
direction. 

The number of training colleges in England for kindergarten 
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teachers has rapidly increased during the last few years, as may 
be seen from the advertisement columns of the “Journal of Educa- 
tion;” and the examinations of the National Froebel Union 
are a useful test of proficiency. 

In order to give managers of schools an opportunity of trying 
the effect of kindergarten and transition teaching for the younger 
pupils in their schools, it would be necessary for the department 
to recognise two new classes of teachers in addition to those 
already recognised, viz., pupil teachers, assistant teachers, pro- 
visionally certificated teachers, certificated teachers, and evening 
school teachers. 

These two new classes would be certificated kindergarten 
teachers and kindergarten pupil teachers. ‘The former would be 
teachers who had passed the first year’s examination of the 
National Froebel Union, and they would not be allowed to 
have pupil teachers under their charge, unless they had also 
passed the second year’s examination, and gained a full certificate. 

No doubt the engagement of certificated kindergarten teachers 
would cause some extra expense to managers. How is this 
difficulty to be met ? 

The simplest way of meeting it would be to offer a liberal 
Government grant to those schools where certificated kinder- 
garten teachers were employed. 

If this is not done, it is to be feared that few managers of 
’ voluntary schools will be bold enough to engage such teachers. 
The difficulty would probably be less in the case of Board schools, 
and might in some districts be overcome without very serious 
dissatisfaction on the part of the ratepayers. 

As stated above, it would be necessary to award the grant 
without examining the children. It should be awarded accord- 
ing to the average attendance and the kind of certificate pos- 
sessed by the teacher, unless special inspectors were appointed 
capable of judging of the educational value of the method 
pursued and awarding the grant accordingly. 

SARAH CORBETT. 
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GODWIN’S “ POLITICAL JUSTICE.” 


Ir is now close on a hundred years since the world was startled 
by the appearance of a book which, both by the significance of 
its title and the strangeness of its conclusions, was well calculated 
to arrest the attention—friendly or hostile, as the case might 
be—of every reader into whose hands it might fall. It is diffi- 
cult for us, who live in a less speculative and sanguine age, to 
realise the keen interest which attached to the publication, in 
1793, of William Godwin’s “ Political Justice,” at a crisis when 
men’s minds were strung to a high pitch of expectant enthusiasm 
by the thrill of excitement of which the French Revolution 
was the cause; but the testimony of contemporary authors, 
whatever their personal sympathies might be, is explicit on this 
point. “No work in our time,” says Hazlitt, “gave such a blow 
to the philosophical mind of the country as Godwin’s celebrated 
“Enquiry concerning Political Justice.” ‘Tom Paine was con- 
sidered for a time as a Tom Fool to him; Paley, an old woman ; 
Kdmund Burke a flashy sophist. Truth, moral truth, it was 
supposed, had here taken up its abode, and these were the oracles 
of thought.” “ Burn your books of chemistry,” was Wordsworth’s 
advice to a student, “and read Godwin on Necessity.” “ Faulty 
as it is in many parts,” wrote Southey, “there is a mass of truth 
in it that must make every man think.” We are told by De 
Quincey that Godwin’s book “carried one single shock into the 
bosom of English society, fearful but momentary.” “In the 
quarto,” he adds, “that is, the original edition of his ‘ Political 
Justice, Mr. Godwin advanced against thrones and dominations, 
powers and principalities, with the air of some Titan slinger or 
monomachist from Thebes and Troy, saying, ‘Come hither, ye 
wretches, that I may give your flesh to the fowls of the air,’ ” 

It might well have been expected, in an age when government 
prosecutions were so rife, that the powers thus challenged would 
have retaliated with full severity on their venturesome opponent. 
It is said that “ Political Justice” owed its immunity from 
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prosecution solely to the fact that it appeared in an expensive 
form ; for when the question was discussed in the Privy Council, 
it was remarked by Pitt that “a three-guinea book could never 
do much harm among those who had not three shillings to spare.” 
In this respect Pitt’s judgment seems to have been less shrewd 
than might be supposed, for it is recorded that “ Political Justice ” 
“became so popular that the poorest mechanics were known to 
club subscriptions for its purchase, and thus it was directed to 
mine and eat away contentment from a nation’s roots.” Godwin 
himself indirectly corroborates this statement. “I had a numerous 
audience,” he says, “of all classes, of every age, and of either 
sex. The young and the fair did not feel deterred from con- 
sulting my pages.” 

The author who rose into this sudden notoriety as the ad- 
vocate of the most revolutionary views was the descendant on 
both sides of respectable middle-class families, his father being 
a dissenting minister at Wisbeach in Cambridgeshire, in which 
place William Godwin was born, March 3, 1756. He was 
brought up in an atmosphere of ultra-Calvinistic doctrines as a 
follower of Sandeman, “a celebrated north country apostle,” as 
Godwin expresses it, “ who, after Calvin had damned ninety-nine 
in a hundred of mankind, contrived a scheme for damning 
ninety-nine in a hundred of the followers of Calvin.” Among 
the boy’s earliest books were the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the 


“Pious Deaths of many Godly Children ;” and so serious was his 


temperament that it was his practice, when occasion permitted, 
to discourse to his schoolfellows on the congenial subject of sin 
and damnation. From the first, the leading traits of his character 
were an indefatigable zeal in the search for truth, and a calm 
intellectual gravity, underlaid, and at times dominated, by an 
insatiable self-esteem. After receiving his education at Norwich 
and Hoxton College, he undertook and discharged the duties of a 
Nonconformist minister at Stowmarket, and other places, for a 
period of about eight years, publishing in 1784 a volume of six 
sermons under the title of“ Sketches of History,” in which, while 
in the main writing as an orthodox Calvinist, he advanced the 
significant and characteristic proposition that “God himself has 
no right to be a tyrant.” 

1 Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1836, 
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In a few years from this time his religious faith, which had 
already been shaken by a study of the French philosophers, 
underwent a complete change, and from 1787 onward he gave up 
the ministry, to become an avowed and uncompromising advocate 
of the principles of Free-thought. Urged partly by the need of 
finding a livelihood,—for his means were very limited,—partly 
by a natural inclination to a literary profession, he settled in 
London, where he became acquainted with Sheridan, Canning, 
Holeroft, and other men of note, and won some distinction as a 
vigorous exponent of advanced political opinion. He wrote 
wrticles for the “ Political Herald,” contributed a sketch of 
Knglish History to the New Annual Register, and published in 
1788 his first serious attempt in literature, a “Life of Lord 
Chatham.” It was during this period that he conceived and 
formulated the theories which subsequently found expression in 
‘ Political Justice,” a line of thought to which he was especially 
stimulated by his intercourse with Holcroft. In 1791 we find 
the project assuming definite shape. “This year,” writes Godwin, 
in his autobiographical notes,' “was the main crisis of my life. 
I suggested to Robinson, the bookseller, the idea of composing a 
treatise on Political Principles, and he agreed to aid me in exe- 
cuting it. In the first fervour of my enthusiasm, I entertained 
the vain imagination of ‘hewing a stone from the rock,’ which, 
by its inherent energy and weight, should overbear and annihilate 
all opposition, and place the principles of politics on an immov- 
able basis.” The work, which was executed with much slowness 
and deliberation, was published in February, 1793. 

“ Political Justice,” as the name implies, is essentially a moral 
treatise, concerning “the adoption of any principle of morality 
und truth into the practice of a community.” Starting with the 
assumption that “.we bring into the world with us no innate 
principles,” and that “ the moral qualities of men are the produce 
of the impressions made upon them,” Godwin proceeded to argue 
that, by the gradual improvement of human surroundings and 
institutions, vice and misery may be ultimately extirpated from 
the world. This perfectibility of man in the future (a theory 
which had already been advanced by Priestley in his “ First 
Principles of Government”) was not based by Godwin, as is 
1 Life of William Godwin, by C. Kegan Paul. 
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sometimes supposed, on the contingency of a sudden and super- 
natural change in human nature, but rather on a study of the 
improvements already effected in the past. While admitting 
that both individuals and nations are powerfully affected by the 
influence of climate, heredity, and other physical causes, he yet 
inaintains that Reason is in the main omnipotent, and that where 
the truth is clearly enunciated it must finally prevail. The three 
inost effective methods of reform being Literature, Education, 
and that notion of Political Justice which it was his special 
purpose to inculcate.! 

Justice is defined as “a rule of conduct originating in the 
connection of one percipient being with another ;” its object is 
the general good, which must take precedence of all considerations 
of a private or personal nature. In dealing with this point, 
Godwin was led by his passion for logical consistency into a 
denial of the excellence of the domestic affections, as partialities 
which are incompatible with a strict regard for the interests of 
the community, but the more paradoxical arguments of this 
portion of his treatise were afterwards withdrawn by him. The 
doctrine of “rights,” whether belonging to the individual or 
society, in the sense of “a full and complete power of either doing 
a thing or omitting it, without liability to animadversion or 
censure,” is entirely contraverted, every member of the com- 
munity being held morally accountable for his own actions, and 
possessing in his turn “a diploma constituting him inquisitor 
general of the moral conduct of his neighbours.” This brings us 
to the subject of the duty (not “right ”) of private judgment, one 
of the most important and most strongly emphasised of all 
Godwin’s contentions. “'lo a rational being,” he asserts, “there 
can be but one rule of conduct, justice, and one mode of 
ascertaining that rule, the exercise of the understanding.” In 
other words, he advocates an absolute intellectual individualism, 
subject only to the moral censorship of society.” 

From the adoption of these anarchist principles he necessarily 
proceeds to the condemnation of all systems cf governmentas at the 
best a temporary expedient and makeshift. “Since government,” 
he says, “even in its best state is an evil, the object principally 


‘ 


1 “ Political Justice,” original edition, Book i. 
2 Book ii. 














































































512 GODWIN’S “ POLITICAL JUSTICE.” 
to be aimed at is that we should have as little of it as the general 
peace of human society will permit,’—a sentiment which, in one 
form or another, repeatedly occurs in the pages of “ Political 
Justice.” But he is careful to add, in accordance with the dictates 
of his slow and cautious temperament, that all violent resistance 
is earnestly to be deprecated, and that a revolution, to be 
successful, must be affected not by force, but by argument and 
persuasion, and consist in a genuine change of character and con- 
viction ; we must “carefully distinguish between informing the 
people and inflaming them.” To such a length did Godwin carry 
his dread of popular tumult, that he objects even to Political Associ- 
ations as likely to retard the cause of moral progress. He 
maintains that the spread of intellectual enlightenment is the 
great engine of liberty ; and that the benevolence which prompts 
men to consult the welfare of their fellows originates in a higher 
motive than self-love. “Neither philosophy,” he says, “nor 
morality, nor politics, will ever show like themselves, till man 
shall be acknowledged for what he really is, a being capable of 
justice, virtue, and benevolence.” The doctrine of Necessity is 
frankly and fully accepted by Godwin, as corroborating rather 
than weakening the general force of hisscheme. A belief in this 
doctrine, he argues, so far from paralysing moral action, should 
have a contrary result, for “the more certain the connection be- 
tween effects and causes, the more cheerfulness should I feel in 
yielding to painful and laborious employments.” ! 

In the second volume of “ Political Justice” we have the 
application of these abstract moral principles to various existing 
institutions. Monarchy and aristocracy are considered and 
criticised in all their bearings ; while all religious establishments, 
tests, oaths, libel laws, and other obstacles to the development of 
individual liberty,-are declared to be objectionable. It is curious 
to note that the introduction of the ballot at parliamentary 
elections (an assembly of delegates for common deliberation is 
regarded by Godwin as the least blameworthy form of govern- 
ment) is deprecated as teaching us “ to draw a veil of concealment 
over the performance of our duty.” Even National Education is 
rejected by this uncompromising individualist, as likely to pro- 
duce too much permanence and uniformity of thought.” 

1 Books iil. and iv. * Books v. and vi. 
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To the employment of a Penal Code and coercion of any violent 
kind Godwin, both as a necessarian and a philanthropist, offers 
the most strenuous opposition. Punishment, he maintains, can 
only be justified by the correction of the offender. “It cannot 
be just that we should inflict suffering on any man, except so far 
as it tends to good.” He points out the impossibility of rightly 
estimating the motives of a “ criminal,” since every man’s criterion 
of duty must lie in the exercise of his private judgment. ‘“ How 
few,” he exclaims, “are the trials which an humane and a just 
man can read, terminating in a verdict of guilty, without feeling 
an incontrollable repugnance against the verdict.” . 

The concluding portion of Godwin’s work is devoted to the 
momentous question of Property, which is declared to be the 
key-stone of the whole fabric. Still keeping justice in view as 
the sole criterion of conduct, he insists that all possessions are, in 
strict equity, a common stock, from which each man is entitled 
to draw according to his own needs and those of his fellow- 
citizens. He denounces in eloquent language the present system 
of competition, which results in the demoralisation of rich and 
poor alike; “wealth,” he asserts, in one of those pregnant 
apothegms so characteristic of his style, “is acquired by over- 
reaching our neighbours, and is spent in insulting them.” After 
pointing out with great force and earnestness the evils of in- 
equality,’ and meeting by anticipation the arguments commonly 
advanced against a juster method of distribution, he appeals 
both to the upper and lower classes to assist and expedite the 
peaceful development of a more simple and humane form of 
society—a state in which there shall be a community of worldly 
goods side by side with a jealous regard for intellectual and 
personal liberty. 

The strength of Godwin’s “ Political Justice” consists in its 
moral earnestness ; it is an appeal from the fetters of restrictive 
institutions to the higher and nobler elements in human nature. 


If eclectic rather than original in the opinion it embodies (and 

1 Under this head the marriage-bond is strongly condemned by Godwin as 
a restriction on individual judgment. ‘‘ Marriage is an affair of property, 
and the worst of all properties. So long as two.human beings are forbidden 
by positive institution to follow the dictates of their own mind, prejudice is 
alive and vigorous.” 
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Godwin fully acknowledges his various debts to Hume, Locke, 
Priestley, Rousseau, and other writers), it may, nevertheless, 
claim originality in the new force which these opinions acquired 
when collected, re-stated, emphasised, and made to converge to- 
wards one unmistakable conclusion, by that intellectual calm- 
ness and that perspicuity of language which were Godwin’s 
peculiar characteristics. Its weakness lies in the fact that its 
author, carried too far, perhaps, by the ambition and enthusiasm 
of the moment, attempted to give the appearance of complete 
logical consistency and scientific precision to a work which is 
based primarily on humane sentiment and does not admit of 
being constructed into an irrefragable “system,” however power- 
fully it may influence a certain class of mind. In his Preface to 
a later volume’ Godwin himself recognised the danger that 
attends such a@ priori reasoning as he had adopted in “ Political 
Justice,” by “laying down one or two simple principles which 
seem scarcely to be exposed to the hazard of refutation, and 
then developing them, applying them to a number of points, and 
following them into a variety of inferences.” “In sucha process,” 
he adds, “a mistake at the commencement is fatal,” and the 
critics have not been lacking who have contended that Godwin 
made this mistake. As far then, as it was intended to bea 
positive system, which should “overbear and annihilate all 
opposition,’ “Political Justice” must be adjudged to have been 
a failure; but, regarded as a treatise on morals, it not only 
created a deep impression at the time, but will always appeal 
powerfully to those readers who have any natural tendency to 
sympathise with its author's ideals. It is a grave, lucid and 
forcible presentment of the arguments in favour of the reorgani- 
sation of society on a simpler basis, with Benevolence instead of 
Authority as its guiding principle ; and it avowedly treats less of 
what is immediately practicable than of what is ultimately 
desirable—a fact which is of itself an answer to a good deal of 
the irrelevant criticism of which Godwin has been the mark. 
That Godwin, writing before the age of Darwinian discovery, 
should greatly underrate the vast scope and power of hereditary 
instincts, was of course inevitable ; nor could he, any more than 
the other philosophic radicals of his day, grasp the significance 


1 “The Enquirer,” 1797. 
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of those economic changes which were already replacing indi- 
vidual by collective industry and rendering a policy of govern- 
mental laisser faire intolerable. In these respects he shared the 
disabilities of those among whom he lived. But he was not 
guilty of the gross absurdities which some of his eritics—mis- 
understanding his meaning through lack of sympathy with the 
spirit in which he wrote—are too apt to attribute to him. It 
has been said that he “ believes as firmly as any Christian in the 
speedy revelation of a New Jerusalem, four-square and perfect in 
its plan ”’—a mere caricature, this, of the theory of perfectibility, 
which, as has already been stated, does not portend a miraculous 
perfection, but is simply the belief that an observation-of human 
efforts in years past justifies us in anticipating an unlimited 
progress in years to come. Godwin himself, so far from being 
animated, as some have supposed, by an unscientific prejudice 
against the historical method, was himself a successful student 
and writer of history ; “history,” he tells us, “was a study to 


which I felt a peculiar vocation.” “I trust that none of my. 


readers,” he elsewhere remarks,? “will be ‘erroneous enough to 
consider the vivid recollection of things past as hostile to that 
tone of spirit which should aspire to the boldest improvements 
in the future.” 

Equally false is the idea that Godwin in his tirade against 
kings, priests, and tyrants, was unaware of the consideration 
(gravely pointed out by his critics) that government cannot be 
regarded as the external cause of political evil, since it must 
itself be an effect of some internal trait in human nature. This 
objection not only is not overlooked by Godwin, but is met and 
answered by anticipation ; his charge against government being 
not that it introduces evil where none existed before, but that 
it fosters and strengthens it by “giving substance and permanence 
to our errors.” As to the exaggerated antipathy to kings and 
priests, as the prime enemies of the human race, with which he 
is often accredited, it is sufficient to point out that he declares 
the miseries which are caused by the unequal distribution of 
property to be worse than those resulting from any other source 


' Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ English Thought of the Eighteenth Century.” 
2 Preface to ‘*‘ Essay on Sepulchres,” 1809. 
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whatsoever. Finally, the equality of men, on which he, of 
course, insists, is not based on the fabulous notion (which some 
learned persons nowadays think it worth their while to demolish), 
that men are born equal in mental and physical endowments, but 
on the fact that “we are partakers of a common nature, and the 
same causes that contribute to the benefit of one contribute to 
the benefit of another.” 

In the second edition of his book, which appeared in 1796, 
Godwin modified some of the views which were so strongly and 
plainly expressed in the original quarto. “In this collapse of a 
tense excitement,” says De Quincey, “I myself find the true 
reason for the utter extinction of the ‘ Political Justice, and of 
its author considered as a philosopher.” It seems more probable, 
however, that the decrease of public interest in Godwin’s work 
was due to the subsidence of that political upheaval which first 
brought it into note. “Books, as well as men,” says Mackintosh, 
“are subject to what is called fortune. The same circumstances 
which favoured the sudden popularity of ‘Political Justice’ have 
since unduly depressed its reputation. The moment for doing 
full and exact justice will come.” 

The seven years that followed the publication of “ Political 
Justice” saw Godwin at the height of his powers and his fame. 
Within this period he wrote the two most remarkable of his 
novels, “Caleb Williams” and “St. Leon,” and a volume of essays, 
entitled “The Enquirer,’ which may be considered, in some 
degree, supplementary to “Political Justice.” His marriage with 
Mary Wollstonecraft took place in 1797, but by her lamentable 
death a few months later he was left once more alone, to which 
bereavement may perhaps be traced many of the troubles that 
beset his later life. It has been well observed that Godwin 
“lived in the eighteenth, and only survived in the nineteenth 
century ;”' and certainly his long life of eighty years may 
furnish an illustration of the Greek proverb that “the half is 
greater than the whole.” . The impecunious bookseller of Skinner 
Street, who was ever borrowing money from friends and 
acquaintances, yet ever sinking the deeper in debt, until he re- 
ceived the sinecure of Yeoman Usher of the Exchequer, with 


1 Leslie Stephen, Fortnightly Review, Oct., 1876. 
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residence in New Palace Yard, seems scarcely to be identical 
with the stern, self-denying reformer who wrote “ Political 
Justice,” and who, at that time, as his biographer tells us, made 
it his practice not to spend a penny on himself which was not 
calculated to render him a more capable servant of the public. 


There was one faculty, however, of Godwin’s prime which did. 


not desert him in his decay—that of attracting and strongly in- 
fluencing youths of ardent spirit, among whom the poet Shelley, 
afterwards his son-in-law, was the most illustrious example. 
How great was Shelley's debt to Godwin may be learnt by a 
study of their respective masterpieces. “ Prometheus Unbound ”’ 
is the poetical and idealised counterpart of “ Political Justice.” 
Godwin’s character was a strange mixture of strength and 
irresolution, candour and sophistry, generosity and meanness. 
A most daring speculator even in that age of unlimited theoris- 
ing, and gifted to a remarkable degree with the faculty of 
patiently following out his enquiries to their logical conclusion, 
he was yet one of the most cautious and timorous of men in 
conversation and social intercourse. “I am bold and adventur- 
ous in opinions,” he wrote in an autobiographical fragment, “not 
in life; it is impossible that a man with my diffidence and em- 
barrassment should be. This, and perhaps only this, renders me 
often cold, uninviting and unconciliating in society.” His strong 
didactic tendency, which was unrelieved by any sense of humour 
or delicacy of tact, often led him into absurd positions and in- 
congruous statements, which many a less talented man would 
have easily avoided ; while his inordinate self-esteem, which at 
first stimulated him to a career of disinterested activity, degene- 
rated in the latter part of his life into mere vanity and selfish- 
ness. He has been called “cold-blooded ;” this defect, however, 


existed more in appearance than in reality, for under the calm’ 


exterior of his phlegmatic and unimpassioned manner there un- 
doubtedly lay a large amount of real sensibility and tenderness, 
and his writings show him to have been one of the most 
humanely-minded men of the age in which he lived. Those who 
wish to estimate Godwin’s character impartially will not judge 
him solely or chiefly, as hostile critics have done, by the odious 
traits which manifested themselves in his declining years, but 
will remember him also as he appeared in his early and better 
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period, as the fearless champion of intellectual and social liberty, 
the author of “Political Justice” and “Caleb Williams,” the husband 
of Mary Wollstonecraft, and the sympathetic friend and adviser 
of many young enthusiasts who came to him for assistance and 
encouragement. 

A moralist who deals as frankly as Godwin did with subjects 
which excite so much controversy, must necessarily be viewed in 
very different lights by those who approve and those who repro- 
bate his ideals. “In weighing well his merits with his moral 
imperfections,” says a writer of the latter class,’ “it is melan- 
choly to discover how far the latter preponderated, and we are 
led to the very painful, though certain conclusion, that it might 
have been better for mankind had he never existed.” This con- 
clusion does not strike everyone now-a-days as possessing the 
certainty attributed to it. Nor has time altogetber verified the 
comfortable assertion frequently advanced during the past three 
quarters of a century by those in whom the wish was perhaps 
father to the thought, that Godwin’s revolutionary theories have 
long been dead and buried; for theories of this sort have a 
troublesome habit of re-arising from the tomb at the very time 
when their obsequies are being confidently celebrated. A signi- 
ficant instance of this phenomenon may be seen in Prof. W. 
Smyth’s essay on Godwin,” in which, after stating that it is now 
impossible to read his works, as “the world is now in a more 
settled state, and people no longer make enquiries concerning 
political justice,” he proceeds to explain that “this sentence was 
written many years ago, but I have lived to see all the doctrines 
of Godwin revived—they are the same as those which now infest 
the world and disgrace the human understanding, delivered by 
Mr. Owen, the Chartists, and the St. Simonians.” This was 
written in 1842, and now, half a century later, the same might 
be said, mutatis mutandis, by the upholders of orthodoxy and 
constitutionalism. 

Modern revolutionists, on the other hand, however little they 
may agree with portions of Godwin’s work or approve his a 
priori method of reasoning, will feel that in choosing Justice for 
the watchword of his creed, in insisting on the liberty of indivi- 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, Obituary Notice, June, 1836. 
2 Lectures on the French Revolution, vol. iii. 
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dual opinion as distinct from the license of individual money- 
making, and in pointing with such emphasis to the accumulation 
of private property as the main cause of human wretchedness 
and depravity, he instinctively struck a true note, and entitled 
himself to be regarded as one of the pioneers of the great move- 
ment of social emancipation. A man of commanding genius he 
certainly was not; but it is equally certain that his abilities 
have in many quarters been unduly depreciated. There was more in 
Godwin, said Coleridge, than he was once willing to admit, though 
not so much as his enthusiastic admirers fancied ; and this is 
perhaps the true and final judgment to be passed on him. One 
high quality, invaluable to a moralist, he undoubtedly possessed 
—the power of indoctrinating his readers with the intellectual 
enthusiasm by which he was himself inspired. “ It was in the 
spring of this year,” wrote one of Godwin’s contemporaries in 
1795,1 “that I read a book which gave a turn to my mind, and 
directed the whole course of my life—a book which, after pro- 
ducing a powerful effect on the youth 5 a generation, has 
now sunk into unmerited oblivion. This was Godwin’s “ Political 
Justice.” In one respect, the book had an excellent effect on my 
mind—it made me feel more generously. I had never felt before, 
nor, I am afraid, have I ever since felt, so strongly the duty of 
not living to one’s self, but of having for one’s sole object the good 
of the community.” 

It would be difficult to express more correctly the sum and 
substance of the teaching conveyed in Godwin’s “ Political Justice.” 


H. 8. Sart. 
1 Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary, i., 18. 
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A BALL-MOOD. 
SHE had climbed up the marble steps without misadventure, 
without effort, borne upwards only by her great beauty and her 
sweet nature. She had conquered her place in the drawing- 
rooms of the rich and powerful without paying for her admission 
with her honour or her good name. And yet, none could say 
whence she had come; only it was whispered about that it was 
from a very lowly station. 

As a foundling in a suburb of Paris she had starved her child- 
hood through, in a life spent amid sin and poverty, of which only 
those can have a conception who know it from experience. We 
others, who get our knowledge from books and stories, must 
depend on our imagination for a small idea of the hereditary 
misery in a great town. And yet the most terrible pictures we 
paint for ourselves are probably pale compared with the reality. 

It was only a question of time when Sin would seize upon her 
as a toothed wheel seizes one who comes too close to the 


machinery, and after whirling her round in a short life of shame 


and degradation, hurl her, with the machine’s inexorable precision, 
into some corner, where unknown and unrecognizable, she could 
end this caricature of a human life. Then, as sometimes happens, 
she was “ discovered” by a rich man, one high in authority, when 
as a child of fourteen she was running across one of the better 
streets. 

She was on her way to a murky back room in the Rue des: 
Quatre-Vents, where she worked for a woman whose special line 
was ball-flowers. It was not only her extraordinary beauty that 
fascinated the rich man: her movements, her whole being, the 


expression of the half-mature features, all seemed to him to. 


suggest that here a struggle was being waged between an origin- 


ally fine nature and incipient devilry. And as he had all the 


incalculable whims of immense wealth, he determined to try the 
experiment of saving this poor child. 
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It was not difficult to obtain possession of her, as she belonged 
to nobody. A name was given’ her; she was sent to one of the 
best convents, and her benefactor had the joy of seeing the evil 


germs die away—vanish. She developed a lovable, somewhat 


indolent character, a faultless, tranquil nature, and rare beauty. 
So when she was grown up he married her, himself. 

They lived a very pleasant and quiet’ married life. Notwith- 
standing the great difference in their ages, he had unbounded 
trust in her, and she deserved it. In France married folk do not. 
live so close to each other as with us. ‘Their demands one on the 
other are, therefore, not so great, and their disillusions less. She 
was not happy, but contented. 

Her character inclined to gratitude; wealth did not bore her. 
On the contrary, it delighted her in¥an almost childish manner. 
But no one suspected it, for she was always self-possessed and 
dignified. People only surmised that all was not right with her 
origin. But as no one answered, they left off asking: there are 
so many other things to think of in Paris. She had forgotten 
her past. She had forgotten it in the same way that we have 
forgotten the roses, silk ribbons, and faded letters of our youth, 
because we never think about them. They lie hidden in a drawer 
which we never open. And yet, if it should happen to us, once 
in a way, to peep into this secret drawer, we should immediately 
notice if a single one of these roses, or the very least of these 
ribbons, was missing. For we remember it all to the smallest 
detail. Our memories lie there equally fresh, equally sweet, and 
equally bitter. So had she forgotten her past, locked it away, 
and thrown the key from her. But in the night she sometimes 
dreamed terrible things. She again felt how that old witch with 
whom she had lived shook her by the shoulders and drove her out 


in the cold morning to go to the woman who made the ball-flowers. 


She would start up in bed and stare into the darkness in 
deadly fear. But then she felt over the silk coverlet, and the 
soft pillows, and her fingers traced out the rich hangings of her 
magnificent bed, and when the little angel-children of sleep slowly 
drew aside those heavy dream-curtains, she drank a full draught 
of that unspeakable satisfaction we experience when we find an 
evil and ugly dream was only a dream. 

Leaning back against the soft cushions she drove to the great 
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ball at the Russian Ambassador’s. The nearer one came to his 
door, the slower became the pace, until the compact queue was 
reached, and one only went a step at a time. 

In the square before the hotel, richly illuminated with torches 
and gaslights, a great mass of people had gathered. Not only 
loungers had stopped there, but a great many working people; 
loafers, poor women, and ambiguous ladies, stood densely packed 
together on either side of the line of carriages. 

_ Jokes and coarse jests in the commonest Parisian slang were 
showered upon the fine folk. She heard words such as she had 
not heard for many a year, and she reddened at the thought that 
in the whole row of carriages she was perhaps the only one who 
understood these coarse expressions of the dregs of Paris. She 
began to look at the faces round about her; she seemed to know 
them all. She knew what they thought, what was passing in 
those closely-packed heads, and little by little a host of memories 
rushed in upon her. She fought against herself as well as she 
could, but she did not know herself this evening. 

So she had not lost the key of the secret drawer. Reluctantly 
she drew it forth, and her memories overwhelmed her. She re- 
membered how she herself—half a child—had, with greedy eyes, 
devoured the fine ladies who drove, in their grand dresses, to 
balls and theatres ; how often she had wept in bitter envy over 
the flowers she was painfully putting together for the adorning 
of others. Here she saw the same greedy eyes, the same inex- 
tinguishable hate-filled envy. And the gloomy, serious men, who 
passed, in review, the equipages with half-contemptuous, half- 
threatening glances—she knew it all. Had she not herself, when 
a little girl, crouched in a corner with wide-open eyes, listening 
to speeches about the injustices of life, the tyranny of wealth, 
the rights of the worker, to seize which he need but stretch forth 
his hand? She knew they hated everything, from the well-fed 
horses and the solemn coachmen, to the bright glittering carriages. 
But most they hated those who sat within these--the insatiable 
vampires, and the ladies whose jewels and finery cost more gold 
than the work of a whole life could bring to many of them. 

And as she watched the line of carriages slowly moving 
through the masses, there arose another memory, a half-forgotten 
picture of her school-days in the convent. Suddenly she could 
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not help thinking of the story about Pharaoh, who, with his war- 
chariots, wanted to pursue the Jews through the Red Sea. She 


saw the waves, which she had always fancied red as blood, stand- » 


ing like a wall on either side of the Egyptians. Then the voice 
of Moses rang out; he stretched forth his rod above the waters, 
the waves of that red sea rushed together and swallowed up 
Pharaoh and all his host. She knew that the wall standing on 
either side of her was wilder, more rapacious than the waves of 
the sea: she knew only a voice was needed to set this sea of men 
in movement, so that rushing, whirling in, it would swallow up, 
with its blood-red waves, all the splendour‘of wealth and power. 

Her heart throbbed, she leant back trembling in the corner of 
her carriage. But this was not from fear. It was that those 
without should not see her, because she felt abashed in their 
sight. For the first time in her life her good fortune rose up be- 
fore her as an injustice, as something of which she was ashamed. 
Was this her place in the soft, elegant equipage, amid the tyrants 


and blood-suckers ? Did she not rather belong to those without, 


to the swaying masses, to those children ofNhate ? 

Half-forgotten thoughts and sensations raised their heads like 
beasts of prey that have long been bound down. She felt strange 
and homeless in her brilliant life, and with a kind of demoniacal 
yearning she remembered the terrible place whence she had come. 
She clutched at her costly lace shawl ; then there came over her 
a wild desire to tear it, to rend something in pieces—when the 
carriage drove up beneath the portal. 

The footman threw open the door, and with her gentle smile, 
her tranquil bearing, she slowly alighted. 

A young attache sort of creature rushed forward, and was 
happy because she took his arm, and yet more delighted because 
he thought he saw an unusual lustre in her glance; but he was 
in the seventh heaven when he felt her arm tremble. 

Full of pr-de and hope, he conducted her with eareful elegance 
up the smooth marble steps. 


“Tell me, dear Madame, what kindly fairy was it that gave 
you this wonderful christening gift, by virtue of which you, and 
all that is yours, have something specially your own? Though 
it be but a flower in your hair, it has a charm of its own, as if it 
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had been moistened by fresh morning dew. And when you 
dance, it is as if the floor undulated, and fitted itself to your 
steps.” 

The Count himself was quite amazed at this long and success- 
ful compliment, for generally he had no gift of coherent 
expression. And so he expected that the fair woman would 
express her appreciation. But he was disappointed. She leant 
over the balcony where they were enjoying the cool of the even- 
ing after dancing, while she looked out at the crowd and the 
carriages still arriving. She did not seem to have appreciated 
the Count’s courage. But he heard her mutter the inexplicable 
word “ Pharaoh.” 

He was about to protest, when she turned round, and taking a 
few steps towards the room, passed right in front of him, and 
looked at him with large surprised eyes, such as the Count had 
never before seen. 

“T scarcely think there was any kindly fairy, barely indeed a 
cradle, at my birth, Count. But your acuteness has made a great 
discovery in what you say about my flowers. It is the tears, 
Count, which envy and ignominy, disappointments and regrets 
have wept over them. And when it seems to you that the floor 
sways to our dancing, that is because it trembles beneath the hate 
of millions.” 

She had spoken with her usual calm, and with a friendly bow 
she disappeared into the room. The Count remained quite con- 
fused. He cast a glance over the mass of people. It was a sight 
he had often seen ; he had cracked many stupid and a few good 
jokes about this many-headed monster. But not until this even- 
ing had it occurred to him that at bottom this monster was the 
most uncomfortable surrounding one could imagine for a palace. 
Strange and inconvenient thoughts whirled round in the Count’s 
brain, where there was plenty of room for them. He was quite 
out of countenance, and it took him a whole polka to recover his. 
spirits. 

ALEXANDER KIELLAND. 


[Translated from the Norwegian by Eleanor Marx-A veling. | 




























































THE FOREIGN POLICY OF RUSSIAN TSARDOM. 
III. 


THE downfall of Napoleon meant the victory of the European 
monarchies over the French Revolution, whose last phase had 
been the Napoleonic Empire. This victory was celebrated by 
the restoration of “Legitimacy.” ‘Talleyrand fancied he was 
taking in the Tsar Alexander with this phrase, coined expressly 
for the purpose ; but in reality it was Russian Diplomacy that 
by means of it led all Europe by the nose. Under the pretext 
of defending Legitimacy, Russian Diplomacy founded the “ Holy 
Alliance,” that expansion of the Russo-Austro-Prussian League 
into a conspiracy of all Kuropean sovereigns against their 
peoples, under the presidency of Russia. The other princes be- 
lieved in it; what the Tsar and his diplomatists thought of it 
we shall see directly. 

Their next move was to take advantage of their newly- 
acquired supremacy, by advancing a step nearer Con- 
stantinople. To this end they could employ three levers; 
the Roumanians, the Servians, the Greeks. The Greeks were 
the most promising element. They were a commercial people, 
and the merchants suffered most from the oppression of Turkish 
Pachas. The Christian peasant under Turkish rule was materi- 
ally better off than anywhere else. He had retained his pre- 
Turkish institutions, and complete self-government ; so long as 
he paid his taxes, the Turk, as a rule, took no notice of him; he 
was but seldom exposed to acts of violence, such as the peasant 
of Western Europe had had to bear in the Middle Ages at the 
hands of the nobles. It was a degraded kind of existence, a life 
on sufferance, but materially anything but wretched, and, on the 
whole, not unsuited to the state of civilisation of these peoples ; 
it took therefore a long time before these Slav Rajahs discovered 
that this existence was intolerable. On the other hand, the 
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commerce of the Greeks, since Turkish rule had freed them from 
the crushing competition of Venetians and Genoese, had rapidly 
thriven, and had become so considerable that it could now bear 
Turkish rule no longer. In point of fact, Turkish, like all 
Oriental rule, is incompatible with Capitalist Society; the 
appropriated surplus-value is not safe from the hands of 
rapacious Satraps and Pachas; the first fundamental condition 
of profitable trading is wanting—security for the person and 
property of the merchant. No wonder, then, that the Greeks, 
who had twice revolted since 1774, should now rise again. 

The Greek rebellion then furnished the handle; but in order 
to enable Russian Diplomacy to apply the necessary pressure, 
the West must be prevented from interfering, and must therefore 
be provided with other work at home. And here the phrase of 
“Legitimacy ” had brilliantly prepared the way. The “ Legiti- 
mate” rulers had made themselves heartily hated everywhere. 
Their attempts to reinstate pre-revolutionary conditions had 
stirred up the Bourgeoisie throughout the whole of the West; in 
France and Germany, things were in a ferment; in Spain and 
Italy, open rebellion broke out. Russian Diplomacy had a 
finger in the pie in all these conspiracies and rebellions. Not. 
that it had made them, or even materially aided in their 
momentary successes. But what it could do, through its officious 
agents, to sow discontent and disaffection among the subjects of 
its Legitimist allies, that it did. And it openly protected the 
rebel elements in the West, whenever and wherever they 
appeared under the mask of sympathy with Greece; the 
Philhellenes who collected funds, sent volunteers and fully 
armed corps to Greece, what were they but the Carbonari and 
other Liberals of the West ? 

All of which did not prevent the enlightened Tsar Alexander 
at the Congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach, Verona, 
from urging his Legitimist allies to act energetically against 
their rebellious subjects, and from sending the Austrians in 1821 
to Italy, and the French in 1823 to Spain, to suppress the 
revolution there; and from even apparently condemning the 
Greek rebellion, while at the same time he kept stirring it up, 
and encouraging the Philhellenes of the West to redoubled efforts. 
Once again stupid Europe was befooled in an incredible fashion. To 
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the Princes and the Reactionaries, Tsardom preached Legitimacy 
and the maintaining of the sfatws quo ; to the Liberal Philistine, 
the deliverance of oppressed nations—and both believed it. 

The French Minister at Verona, the romanticist Chateaubriand, 
was completely captivated by the Tsar, who seduced the French 
by the prospect of recovering the left bank of the Rhine, if only 
they would be obedient and stick to Russia. With this hope, 
subsequently strengthened by binding pledges under Charles X., 
Russian Diplomacy kept France in leading strings, and with few 
interruptions directed her Eastern Policy till 1830. 

In spite of all this, the world looked with distrust, or at best 
with indifference upon the humanitarian policy of the Tsar, who, 
under the pretext of freeing the Greek Christians from the 
Mohammedan yoke, strove to put himself in the place of the 
Mohammedan. For, as the Russian Ambassador in London, 
Prince Lieven, says, (Dispatch of 18-30th October, 1825): “ All 
Europe looks with terror upon the Russian Colossus, whose 
giant strength waits but for a sign to be directed against her. 
Her interest is, therefore, to support Turkey, the natural enemy 
of our Empire.” Hence, the failure of all Russian attempts to. 
invade the Danubian Provinces with the tacit consent of Europe, 
and thus to force Turkey to capitulate. Just: then, in 1825, 
help came to Turkey from Egypt; the Greeks were everywhere 
beaten and the revolt almost suppressed. Russian policy was. 
face to face with either a defeat, or else a bold resolve. 

The Chancellor, Nesselrode, took council with his Ambassadors. 
Pozzo di Borgo in Paris (Dispatch of 4-16th October, 1825), and 
Lieven in London (Dispatch of 18-30th October, 1825), declared 
unreservedly for a bold move ; the Danubian Provinces must at. 
once, and without any regard to Europe, be occupied, even at 
the risk of a European war. This was evidently the universal 
opinion of Russian Diplomacy. But Alexander was limp, cap- 
ricious, blasé, mystico-romantic; he had of the Gree du Bas 
Empire (as Napoleon called him) not only the cunning and deceit, 
but also the irresolution and want of energy. He began to take 
Legitimacy seriously, and seemed to have had enough of Greek 
rebellion. During this critical period, he travelled about in the 
South, near Taganrog, inactive and at that time, before railways, 
almost inaccessible. Suddenly the news came that he was dead. 
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There were whispers of poison. Had Diplomacy got rid of the 
son as it had of the father? At any rate, he could not have 
died more opportunely. 

With Nicolas a Tsar came to the throne, than whom no 
better could have been desired by Diplomacy —a conceited 
mediocrity, whose horizon never exceeded that of a company 
officer, a man who mistook. brutality for energy, and obstinacy 
in caprice for strength of will, who prized beyond everything 
the mere show of power, and who, therefore, by the mere show 
of it, could be got to doanything. Now more energetic measures 
were resorted to, and the war against Turkey brought about. 
Europe did not interfere. England, by means of Liberal talk, 
France, by means of the promises already mentioned, had been 
induced to combine their Mediterranean fleets with the Russian, 
and, on the 20th October, 1827, in the midst of peace, to attack 
and destroy the Turco-Egyptian fleet, at Navarino. And if 
England soon drew back, Bourbon France remained faithful. 
While the Tsar declared war upon Turkey, and his troops crossed 
the Pruth on the 6th of May, 1828, 15,000 French troops were 
getting ready to embark for Greece, where they landed in August 
and September. This was sufficient warning for Austria, not to 
fall upon the flank of the Russian advance on Constantinople: a 
war with France would have been the result, and the Russo- 
French bond—Constantinople for the one, the left bank of the 
Rhine for the other—would then have come into effect. 

At the head of the Russian army, Diebitsch advanced as far 
as Adrianople, but there found himself in such a position that he 
would have had to re-eross the Balkan if the Turks could have 
held out another fortnight. He had only 20,000 men, of whom 
a fourth were down with the plague. Then the Prussian Em- 
bassy at Constantinople managed to negotiate a peace by lying 
reports as to a threatening, but really quite impossible, Russian 
advance. The Russian General was, in Moltke’s words, “saved 
from a position which perhaps needed only to be prolonged a 
few days to hurl him from the height of victory to the abyss of 
destruction.” (Moltke, Der Russisch-Tiirkische Feldzug, p. 390.) 
Anyhow, the Peace gave Russia the mouths of the Danube, a 
slice of territory in Armenia, and ever new pretexts for meddling 
in the affairs of the Danubian Provinces. These now became, 
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till the Crimean War, the karczma zajezdna (eating-house) for 
Russian troops, from whom, during this period, they were scarcely 
ever free. 

Before these advantages could be further turned to account, 
the Revolution of July broke out. Now the Liberal phrase- 
mongering of the Russian agents was, for a while, pocketed ; it 
was only a question now of safeguarding “ Legitimacy.” A cam- 
paign of the Holy Alliance against France was being prepared 
when the Polish Insurrection broke out, and for a year held 
Russia in check. Thus, for the second time, did Poland, by her 
own self-immolation, save the European Revolution. 

I pass over the Russo-Turkish relations during the years of 
1830-1848. They were important, inasmuch. as they enabled 
Russia, for once, to appear in the part of defender of Turkey 
against her rebel vassal, Mehemet Ali of Egypt, to send 30,000 


men to the Bosphorus for the defence of Constantinople, and by — 


means of the Treaty of Hunkiar Iskelessi to place Turkey for 
some years practically under Russian supremacy ; inasmuch as 
Russia succeeded in 1840, through the treachery of Palmerston, 
in transforming, in one night, a European coalition threatening 
Russia, into a coalition against France ; and as, finally, she could 
prepare the Danubian Principalities for annexation by continued 
occupation, by quartering her soldiers upon the peasants, and by 
bribing the Boyards with the “ Réglement Organique.”! 

In the main, however, this period was devoted to the conquest 
and Russification of the Caucasus, a task accomplished only after 
a struggle of twenty years. 

A severe mishap, however, befell the diplomacy of Tsardom. 
When the Grand Duke Constantine, on the 29th November, 1830, 
-had to fly from Warsaw before the Polish insurgents, the whole 


of his diplomatic archives fell into their hands; the despatches — 


of the Foreign Minister, and official copies of all the important 
despatches of the Ambassadors. The whole machinery of 
Russian diplomacy, and all the intrigues woven by it from 1825 
to 1830, were laid bare. The Polish Government sent Count 


1 A rural code which placed at the disposal of the Boyards—the landed 
aristocracy of the country—the greater portion of the peasants’ working-time, 
and that without any remuneration whatever. For further particulars see 
Karl Marx, ‘‘ Capital,” Ch. x., pp. 218-222 of the English edition. 
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Zamoyski with these despatches to England and France in 1834. 
On the instigation of William IV. they were published by David 
Urquhart in the “ Portfolio.” This “ Portfolio” is still one of 
the chief sources, and certainly the most incontestible one, for 
the history of the intrigues by which Tsarish diplomacy seeks 
to arouse quarrels among the nations of the West, and by means 
of these dissensions to make tools of them all. 

Russian diplomacy had by this time weathered so many West- 
ern-European revolutions, not only without loss, but with actual 
gain, that she was in a position to hail the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion of February, 1848, as a fresh piece of good luck. That the 
revolution spread to Vienna, and thus not only removed Russia’s 
chief opponent, Metternich, but also roused up from their slumber 
the Austrian Slavs, presumptive allies of Tsardom ; that it seized 
Berlin, and so cured the impotent weakling, Frederick William 
IV., of his hankering after independence from Russia—what 
could be more welcome ? Russia was safe from all infection, and 
Poland was so strongly garrisoned that she could not move. 
And when now the revolution actually spread as far as the 
Danubian Principalities, Russian diplomacy had what it wanted— 
a pretext for a new invasion of Moldavia and Wallachia, there 
to re-establish order and consolidate Russian rule. 

But this was not enough. Austria—the most stubborn, the 
most dogged opponent of Russia on the side of the Balkan 
Peninsula—Austria had been brought to the verge of ruin by the 
Hungarian and Viennese insurrections. ‘The victory of Hungary 
was, however, synonymous with a renewed outbreak of the 
European Revolution, and the numerous Poles in the Hungarian 
army were so many pledges that this revolution should not 
again halt at the Russian frontier. Then Nicolas played the 
magnanimous. He sent his armies to overrun Hungary; he 
crushed the Hungarian forces by superior numbers, and thus 
sealed the defeat of the European Revolution. And as Prussia 
was still making efforts to use the revolution for setting aside 
the German Confederation, and for bringing at least the smaller 
North German States under her supremacy, Nicolas summoned 
Prussia and Austria before his judgment-seat at Warsaw, and 
decided in favour of Austria. Prussia, as a reward for her long 
years of subserviency to Russia, was ignominiously humiliated, 
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because, for a moment, she had shown feeble velleities of resist- 
ance. The Schleswig-Holstein question Nicolas also decided 
against Germany, and after assuring himself of his adaptability 
to the ends of Tsardom, appointed the Gliicksburger Christian 
as heir to the throne of Denmark. Not only Hungary, the 


whole of Europe, lay at the 


feet of the Tsar, and that it lay 


there was a direct consequence of the Revolution. Was not 
Russian diplomacy right, then, if it secretly rejoiced over revolu- 


tions in the West ? 


But the Revolution of February was, after all, the first death- 
knell of Tsardom. The meagre soul of the narrow-minded 
Nicolas could not sustain such undeserved good fortune; he 
could not carry corn ; he was in too great a hurry to set out for 
Constantinople. The Crimean war broke out: England and 
France came to the rescue of Turkey; Austria was burning to 
“étonner le monde par la grandeur de son ingratitude.” . For 
Austria knew that in return for the help in the Hungarian war, 
and for the Warsaw judgment, she was_expected to remain 
neutral, or even to facilitate Russian conquests on the Danube, 
conquests which meant the hemming in of Austria by Russia, on 
the north, the east, and the south, from Cracow to Orsova and 


Semlin. And this time, for 
courage of her opinion. 


once in a way, Austria had the 


The Crimean War was one colossal Comedy of Errors, in which 


one constantly asks oneself : 


Qui trompe-t-onici, which is the 


dupe? But this comedy cost countless treasures and over a 
million human lives. Hardly had the first allied detachments 
reached Bulgaria when the Austrians moved forward into the 
Danubian Provinces, and the Russians retired beyond the Pruth. 
By this means Austria had, on the Danube, slipped in between 
the two belligerents; a continuance of the war on this side was 
only possible with her consent. But Austria was to be had for 
the purpose of a war on the western frontier of Russia. Austria 
knew Russia would never forgive her brutal ingratitude ; Austria 
was therefore ready to join the Allies, but only for a real war, 
which should restore Poland, and considerably push back the 


western frontier of Russia. 


Such a war must also make im- 


possible the neutrality of Prussia, through whose territory Russia 


received her supplies ; a European Coalition would have blockaded 
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Russia by land as well as by sea, and would have attacked her 
with such superior forces that victory was certain. 

But this was by no means the intention of England and France. 
Both, on the contrary, were glad to be freed from the danger of a 
serious and real war by Austria’s action. What Russia wished, that 
the Allies should go to the Crimea and get themselves stuck fast 
there, Palmerston proposed and Louis Napoleon eagerly jumped 
at. To push forward into the interior of Russia from the Crimea, 
would have been strategical madness. Sothe war was happily 
turned into a sham war, to the intense satisfaction of the parties 
most interested. But the Tsar Nicolas could not, in the long run, . 
put up with foreign troops settling down even on the frontier of 
his Empire, on Russian territory; for him the mock war soon 
became a war in earnest. Now, what was his most favourable 
ground for a mock war, was, for a real war, the most dangerous. 
The strength of Russia in defence, the immense extent of her 
territory, thinly populated, impassable, poor in resources, recoiled 
upon Russia as soon as Nicolas concentrated all forces on Sebas- 
topol, upon one single point of the periphery. The South Russian 
Steppes that should have been the grave of the invaders, became 
the grave of the Russian armies, which Nicolas, with his own 
brutally stupid imperiousness, drove one after the other, the last 
in the midst of winter, to the Crimea. And when the last, hastily 
collected, poorly equipped, wretchedly provided army had lost 
some two-thirds of its men on the march—whole battalions 
perished in snow-storms—and the survivors were too weak even 
for a serious attack on the enemy, then the inflated, empty- 
headed Nicolas collapsed miserably, and escaped the consequences 
of his Ceesarian madness by taking poison. 

The terms of peace which his successor now hastened to sign, 
were anything but harsh. Far more incisive, however, were 
the consequences of the war within Russia. ‘To rule absolutely 
at home, the Tsar must be more than unconquerable abroad ; 
he must be uninterruptedly victorious, must be in a position to 
reward unconditional obedience by the intoxication of Chauvinist 
triumph, by conquests following upon conquests. And now Tssar- 
dom had miserably broken down, and that too in its outwardly 
most imposing representative ; it had laid bare the weakness of 
Russia to the world, and thus its own weakness to Russia. An 
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immense sobering down followed. The Russian people had been 
too deeply stirred by the colossal sacrifices of the war, their de- 
votion had been appealed to far too unsparingly by the Tsar, 
for them to return there and then to the old passive state of un- 
thinking obedience. For gradually Russia, too, had developed 
economically and intellectually ; alongside of the nobility there 
were now springing up the elements of a second educated class, 
the Bourgeoisie. In short, the new Tsar had to play the Liberal, 
but this time at home. This meant the beginning of an internal 
history of Russia, of an intellectual movement within the nation 
itself, and of the reflex of this movement: a public opinion, 
feeble at first, but perceptible more and more, and to be despised 
less and less. And herewith arose the foe before whom Russian 
diplomacy must ultimately succumb. For this sort of diplomacy 
is possible only in a country where, and so long as, the people 
remain absolutely passive, have no will other than that of the 
Government, no mission but to furnish soldiers and taxes for 
carrying out the objects of the diplomats. _ As soon as Russia has 
an internal development, and with that, internal party struggles, 
the attainment of a constitutional form under which these party 
struggles may be fought out without violent convulsions, is only 
a question of time. But then the traditional Russian policy of 
conquest is a thing of the past ; the unchanging identity of the 
aims of Russian diplomacy is lost in the struggle of parties for 
power ; the absolute command over the forces of the nation is 
gone—Russia will remain difficult to attack, and relatively as 
weak in attack, but will become, in all other respects, a European 
country like the rest, and the peculiar strength of its diplomacy 
will be broken for ever. ; 

“La Russie ne boude pas, elle se recueille,’ said Chancellor 
Gortchakoff after the war. He himself did not know how 
truly he spoke. He was speaking only of diplomatic Russia. 
But non-official Russia was also recovering herself. And this 
recueillement was encouraged by the government itself. The 
war had proved that Russia needed railways, steam engines, 
modern industry, even on purely military grounds. And thus 
the government set about breeding a Russian capitalist class. 
But such a class cannot exist without a proletariat, a class of 
wage-workers, and in order to procure the elements for this, the 
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so-called emancipation of the peasants had to be taken in hand ; 
his personal freedom the peasant paid for by the transference of 
the better part of his landed property to the nobility. What of 
it was left to him was too much for dying, too little for living. 
While the Russian peasant Obshtchina! was attacked thus at the 
very root, the new development of the bourgeoisie was arti- 
ficially forced as in a hot-house, by means of railway con- 
cessions, protective duties, and other privileges; and thus a 
complete social revolution was initiated in town and country, 
which would not allow the spirits once set in motion to return to 
rest again. The new bourgeoisie was reflected in a Liberal- 
constitutional movement, the just-arising proletariat in the move- 
ment which is usually called Nihilism. These were the’ real 
results of Russia's recweillement. 

Meanwhile diplomacy did not yet seem to see what an opponent 
had arisen at home. On the contrary, abroad it seemed to be 
gaining victory on victory. At the Paris Congress, in 1856, 
Orlow was the centre figure, and played the leading part ; instead 
of making sacrifices, Russia won new successes ; the maritime 
rights claimed by England, and disputed by Russia ever since 
the time of Catherine, were definitely abrogated, and the founda- 
tions laid of a Russo-French alliance against Austria. This 
alliance came into effect in 1859, when Louis Napoleon lent 
himself to the avenging of Russia upon Austria. The conse- 
quences of the Russo-French conventions, which Mazzini 
exposed at the time, and according to which, in the event of 
Austria’s prolonged resistance, a Russian Grand Duke was to be 
brought forward as candidate to the throne of an independent 
-Hungary,—these consequences Austria escaped by quickly 
signing a peace. But since 1848 the people have been spoiling 
the handicraft of -diplomacy. Italy became independent and 
united, against the will of the Tsar and of Louis Napoleon. 

The war of 1859 had alarmed Prussia also. She had nearly 
doubled her army, and had placed a man at the helm, who in one 
respect, at least, was a match for Russian diplomatists—in his 
utter indifference as to what means he employed. This man was 
Bismarck. During the Polish insurrection of 1863, he, with 
theatrical ostentation, sided with Russia against Austria, France. 
1 The self-governing Commune of the Russian peasants, 
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and England, and did everything to help her to victory. This 
secured him, in 1864, the defection of the Tsar from his tra- 
ditional policy in the Schleswig-Holstein Question ; these 
Duchies were, with the permission of the Tsar, torn from Den- 
mark. Then came the Prussv-Austrian war of 1866; and here 
again the Tsar rejoiced’over the renewed chastisement of Austria, 
and the growing power of Prussia—the only faithful vassal, 
faithful even after the kickings of 1849-50. The war of 1866 
brought in its wake the Franco-German war of 1870, and again 
the Tsar sided with his Prussian “ Dyadya Molodetz,”! kept 
Austria directly in check, and thus deprived France of the only 
ally that could have saved her from complete defeat. But like 
Louis Napoleon in 1866, Alexander was taken in by the rapid 
successes of the German armies in 1870. Instead of a protracted 
war, exhausting both combatants to death, there came the swift 
repetition of blow upon blow, which in five weeks overthrew the 
Bonapartist Empire, and led its armies captive into Germany. 

At this time there was but one place in Europe where the 
position was rightly understood, and that was in the General 
Youncil of the International Working Men’s Association. On the 
9th of September, 1870, it issued a manifesto which said :— 

“ Asin 1865 promises were exchanged between Louis Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, so in 1870 promises have been exchanged between 
Gortschakoff and Bismarck. As Louis Bonaparte flattered him- 


self that the war of 1866, resulting in the common exhaustion of » 


Austria and Prussia, would make him the supreme arbiter of 
Germany, so Alexander flattered himself that the war of 1870, 


resulting in the common exhaustion of Germany and France,, 


would make him the supreme arbiter of the Western Continent. 
As the Second Empire thought the North German Confedera- 
tion incompatible with its existence, so autocratic Russia must 
consider herself endangered by a German Empire under Prussian 
leadership. Such is the law of the old political system. Within 
its pale the gain of one State is the loss of the other. The Tsar's 
paramount influence over Europe roots in his traditional hold 
on Germany. At a moment when in Russia herself volcanic 
social agencies threaten to shake the very base of autocracy, 


1“ Uncle’s a brick,” habitual exclamation of Alexander II. on receiving 
William’s telegraphic announcements of victories. 
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could the Tsar afford to bear with such a loss of foreign prestige ? 
Already the Muscovite journals repeat the language of the 
Bonapartist journals after the war of 1866. Do the Teuton 
patriots really believe that liberty and peace will be guaranteed 
to Germany by forcing France into the arms of Russia? If the 
fortune of arms, the arrogance of success, and dynastic intrigue 
lead Germany to a spoliation of French territory, there will then 
only remain two courses opento her. Either she must at all 
risks become the avowed tool of Russian aggrandisement, or, after 
some short respite, make again ready for another ‘defensive’ 
war, not one of those new-fangled ‘localised ’ wars, but a war of 
races, & war with the combined Slavonian and Roman races.” 

The new German Empire did Russia the service to wrest 
Alsace-Lorraine from France, and thereby to throw France into 
Russia's arms. The diplomacy of the Tsar was now in the 
enviable position of having both France and Germany, now 
deadly foes by virtue of this dismemberment, dependent upon 
Russia. This advantageous position seemed to favour a step 
further towards Constantinople ; the Turkish War of 1877 was 
declared. After long struggles the Russian troops, in 1878, 
got as far as the gates of the Turkish capital, when four English 
men-o-war appeared in the Bosphorus, and forced Russia, in sight 
of the towers of the Church of St. Sophia, to halt, and to submit 
her proposed Treaty of Peace of San Stefano to a European 
Congress for revision. 

And yet an immense success had—apparently—been obtained. 
Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, enlarged and made independent 
by Russia, and therefore in her debt ; the quadrilateral between 
the Danube and the Balkan, the strongest bulwark of Turkey, 
dismantled ; the last rampart of Constantinople, the Balkan, torn 
from Turkey and disarmed; Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, 
nominally Turkish, actually Russian, vassal states ; the territory 
lost in 1856 in Bessarabia, recovered ; new and important posi- 
tions conquered in Armenia; Austria, by the occupation of 
Bosnia, made an accomplice in the partition of Turkey, and, more- 
over, an eternal opponent of all Servian efforts for unity and inde- 
pendence ; finally, Turkey, by loss of territory, exhaustion, and 
an exorbitant war indemnity, reduced to absolute dependence 
upon Russia, to a position in which, as Russian diplomacy knows 
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only too well, she only holds, for the time being, the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus in trust for Russia. And thus it seemed as 
if Russia had but herself to choose the moment when to take 
possession of her great ultimate object, Constantinople, “la clef 
de notre maison.” 

In reality, however, things were quite otherwise. If Alsace- 
Lorraine had thrown France into the arms of Russia, the advance 
on Constantinople and the Berlin Peace threw Austria into the 
arms of Bismarck. And with that the whole situation again 
changed. The great military powers of the Continent divided 
themselves into two huge camps, threatening each other: Russia 
and France here; Germany and Austria there. Around these 
two the smaller states have to group themselves. But this means 
that Russia cannot take the last great step, cannot really take 
possession of Constantinople without a universal war, with fairly 
evenly balanced chances, whose final issue will probably depend, 
not upon the original belligerent parties, but upon England. 
For a war of Austria and Germany against Russia and France 
cuts off the whole of the West from the Russian supply of corn. 
All the western countries exist only by means of corn imported 
from abroad. This then could only be supplied by sea, and the 
naval superiority of England would allow her to cut off this 
supply either from France or from Germany, and thus starve out 
either one or the other, according to the side which she might 
take. But to fight for Constantinople in a general war, in which 
England would turn the scales—that is exactly what Russian 
diplomacy has worked 150 years to avoid. It would in itself 
mean a defeat. 


1 The maritime rights, so long claimed by England, and at last abandoned 
by the Declaration of Paris, 1856, would not be missed by her in an ordinary 
war with one or two Continental Powers. The latter would, in this age of 
railroads, even if blockaded by sea, always be supplied, by land, with any 
quantity of imports by conterminous neutrals ; this was, indeed, the chief 
service rendered to Russia, during the Crimean War, by Prussia. But in a 
European war, such as now threatens us, the whole Continent would be cut 
up into hostile groups ; neutrality would become, in the long run, impossible ; 
international commerce by land would be almost, if not altogether, suspended. 
Under such circumstances England might regret giving up her maritime 
rights. But then, such a war would also display the full force and effect of 
England’s naval superiority, and it may be questioned whether anything 
more would be at all required. 
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The importance of checkmating England’s probable resistance 
to Russia’s final installation on the Bosphorus has not been over- 
looked by the diplomatists of St. Petersburg. After the Crimean 
war, and especially after the Indian mutiny of 1857, the conquest 
of Turkestan, attempted already in 1840, became urgent. In 
1865, a foothold was gained on the Jaxartes by the occupation of 
Tashkent ; in 1868 Samarkand, in 1875 Khokand was annexed, 
and the Khanates of Bokhara and Khiva brought under Russian 
vassalage. Then began the weary advance upon Merv from the 
south-east corner of the Caspian ; in 1881, Geok Tepé, the first 
important advanced post in the desert was taken, in 1884 Merv 
surrendered, and now the Transcaspian Railway bridges over the 
gap in the Russian line of communications between Mikhailowsk 
on the Caspian and Tchardjui on the Oxus. The present 
Russian position in Turkestan is as yet far from offering a safe 
and sufficient basis for an attack upon India. But it constitutes, 
at all events, a very significant menace of future invasion and a 
cause of constant agitation amongst the natives. While the Eng- 
lish raj in India had no possible rival, even the mutiny of 1857 
and its deterrent suppression might be looked upon as events 
fortifying, in the long run, the dominion of England. But with 
a European first-rate military power settling down in Turkestan, 
forcing or coaxing Persia and Afghanistan into vassalage, and 
slowly but irresistibly advancing towards the Hindukuh and 
Suleiman ranges, things are very different. The English raj 
ceases to be an unalterable doom imposed upon India ; a second 
alternative opens up before the natives; what force has made 
force may undo; and whenever England now attempts to cross 
Russia’s path on the Black Sea, Russia will try to find unpleasant 
work for England in India. But in spite of ali this, England’s 
maritime power is such that she still can hurt Russia far more 
than Russia can hurt her, in a general war such as now seems im- 
pending. 

Moreover, the alliance with a republican France, whose rulers 
are subject to constant change, is by no means safe for Tsardom, 
and still less in accordance with its heart’s desire. Only a 
restored French monarchy could offer satisfactory guarantees as 
ally ina war so terrible as that which is now alone possible. 
Hence, too, for the last five years Tsardom has taken the Orleans 
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under its special protection; they have had to intermarry with it, by 
marrying into the Danish Royal Family—that Russian advanced 
post on the Sound. And to prepare the restoration, in France, of 
the Orleans, now equally promoted into a Russian advanced post, 
General Boulanger was made use of. His own followers in 
France boast that the secret source whence money was so lavishly 
provided them, was no other than the Russian government, which 
had found them 15 million franes for their campaign. Thus is 
Russia again meddling in the internal affairs of the Western 
countries, this time undisguisedly as the mainstay of reaction, 
and is playing off the impatient Chauvinism of the French 
bourgeois against the revolutionary spirit of the French workmen. 

Altogether it is since 1878 that we begin to really see how 
much the position of Russian diplomacy has changed for the 
worse since the people are more and more permitting themselves 
to put ina word, and that with success. Even in the Balkan 
Peninsula, the territory where Russia appears ex professo as the 
champion of nationalities, nothing seems to succeed now. The 
Roumanians, as a reward for having made victory possible 
to the Russians at Plevna, have been compelled to give up their 
portion of Bessarabia, and will hardly allow themselves to be 
taken in by drafts on the future with respect to Transsylvania 
and the Banat. The Bulgarians are heartily sick of the Tsar’s 
method of liberation, thanks to the Tsar’s agents sent into their 
country. Only the Servians, and possibly the Greeks—both 
outside the direct line of fire on Constantinople—are not yet re- 
calcitrant. The Austrian Slavs, whom the Tsar felt called upon 
to deliver from German bondage, have since, in the Cisleithan 
Provinces of the Empire at least, played the part of the ruling 
race. The phrase of the emancipation of oppressed Christian 
nations by the almighty Tsar is played out, and can, at most, be 
applied to Crete and Armenia only, and that will no longer draw 
in Europe, not even with sanctimonious English Liberals; for 
the sake of Crete and Armenia, not even Tsar-worshipping Mr. 
Gladstone will risk a European war, after the exposure, by Mr. 
Kennan, of the infamous brutality with which the Tsar suppresses 
every attempt at opposition in his own dominions, after the 
notoriety given to the flogging to death of Madame Sihida and 
other Russian “ atrocities.” 
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And here we come to the very kernel of the matter. The 
internal development of Russia since 1856, furthered by the 
Government itself, has done its work. The social revolution has 
made giant strides; Russia is daily becoming more and more 
Occidentalised ; modern manufactures, steam, railways, the trans- 
formation of all payments in kind into money payments, and 
with this the crumbling of the old foundations of society, 
are developing with ever accelerated speed. But in the same 
degree is also evolving the incompatibility of despotic Tsardom 
with the new society in course of formation. Opposition parties 
are forming—constitutional and _ revolutionary—which the 
Government can only master by means of increased brutality. 
And Russian diplomacy sees with horror the day approaching, on 
which the Russian people will demand to be heard, and when 
the settlement of their own internal affairs will leave them 
neither time nor wish to concern themselves with such puer- 
ilities as the conquest of Constantinople, of India, and of the 
supremacy of the world. The Revolution that in 1848 halted on 
the Polish frontier, is now knocking at the door of Russia, and 
it now has, within, plenty of allies who only wait the right 
moment to throw open that door to it. 

It is true, that whoever reads Russian newspapers, might 
suppose that all Russia enthusiastically applauds the Tsar’s policy 
of conquest ; in them there is nothing but Jingoism, Panslavism, 
the deliverance of Christians from the Turkish, of Slavs from 
the German and Magyar, yoke. But, firstly, every one knows in 
what chains the Russian press lies bound ; secondly, the Govern- 
ment itself has for years fostered this Jingoism and Panslavism 
in all schools ; and thirdly, these newspapers express—so far as 
they express any sort of independent opinion, only the opinion 
of the town population, ze. of the newly-created Bourgeoisie, 
naturally interested in new conquests as extensions of the 
Russian home market. But this town population is a vanishing 
minority throughout the country. As soon as a National 
Assembly gives the immense majority of the Russian people— 
the rural population—an opportunity of making itself heard, we 
shall see quite another state of things. The experiences of the 
Government with regard to the Zemstvos (County Councils), and 
which forced it to take away again all power from the Zemstvos, 
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prove that a Russian National Assembly, in order to settle only 
the most pressing internal difficulties, would at once have to put 
a decided stop to all hankering after new conquests. 





The European situation to-day is governed by three facts: (1) 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany ; (2) the impend- 
ing advance of Russian Tsardom upon Constantinople ; (3) the 


struggle in all countries, ever growing fiercer, between the 


Proletariat and the Bourgeoisie, the working-class and the 
middle-class, a struggle whose thermometer is the everywhere 
advancing Socialist movement. 

The two first necessitate the grouping of Europe, to-day, into 
two large camps. The German annexation makes France the 
ally of Russia against Germany ; the threatening of Constanti- 
nople by Tsardom makes Austria and even Italy the allies of 
Germany. Both camps are preparing for a decisive battle, for a 
war, such as the world has not yet seen, in which 10 to 15 
million armed combatants will stand face to face. Only two 
circumstances have thus far prevented the outbreak of this fear- 
ful war: first, the incredibly rapid improvements in firearms, in 
consequence of which every newly-invented arm is already 
superseded by a new invention, before it can be introduced into 
even one army; and, secondly, the absolute impossibility of cal- 
culating the chances, the complete uncertainty as to who will 
tinally come out victor from this gigantic struggle. 

All this danger of a general war will disappear on the day when 
a change of things in Russia will allow the Russian people to blot 
out, at a stroke, the traditional policy of conquest of its Tsars, and 
to turn its attention to its own internal vital interests, now seri- 
ously menaced, instead of dreaming about universal supremacy. 

On that day the German Empire will lose all its allies against 
France, whom the danger from Russia has driven into its arms. 
Neither Austria nor Italy will then have even the smallest 
interest in pulling the German Emperor’s chestnuts out of the 
fire of a colossal European war. The German Empire will fall 
back to that isolated position, in which, as Moltke says, everyone 
fears and no one loves it, the unavoidable result of its policy. 
Then, too, the mutual sympathy between Russia striving after 
freedom and Republican France, will be as suitable to the state 
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of both countries, as it will be free of danger to Europe generally; 
and then Bismarck, or whoever succeeds him, will think thrice 
before he forces on a war with France, in which neither Russia 
against Austria, nor Austria against Russia covers his flank, in 
which both these countries would rejoice at any defeat. he might 
suffer, and in which it is very doubtful whether he could, single- 
handed, overcome the French. Then all sympathies would be 
on the side of France, and she would, at worst, be safe from 
further spoliation. Instead, therefore, of steering towards a war, 
the German Empire would probably soon find its isolated con- 
dition so intolerable that it would seek a sincere reconciliation 
with France, and thus all the terrible danger of war would be 
removed. Europe could disarm, and Germany would have 
gained most of all. 

On the same day Austria will lose her only historical razson 
Wétre, the only justitication for her existence, that of barrier 
against a Russian advance on Constantinople. When the 
Bosphorus is no longer threatened by Russia, Europe will lose all 
interest in the maintenance of this motley hodge-podge of many 
peoples. Equally indifferent then will be the whole of the so- 
called Eastern question, the continuation of Turkish supremacy 
in Slav, Greek, and Albanian regions, and the dispute about the 
possession of the entrance to the Black Sea, which no one will 
then be able to monopolise against the rest of Europe. Magyars, 
Roumanians, Servians, Bulgarians, Arnauts, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Turks, will then, at last, be in a position to settle their 
mutual differences without the interference of foreign Powers, to 
establish among themselves the boundaries of each national 
territory, to order their internal affairs according to their own 
necessities and wishes. It will at once be seen that the great 
hindrance to the autonomy and free grouping of the nations and 
fragments of nations between the Carpathians and the Aigean 


Sea was no other than that same Tsardom which used the pre-. 


tended emancipation of these nations as a cloak for its plans of 
world-supremacy. 

France will be freed from the unnatural, compulsory position 
into which her alliance with the Tsar has forced her. If the 
alliance with the Republic is repugnant to the Tsar, far more 
repugnant to the revolutionary French people is this league 
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with the despot, the executioner of both Poland and Russia. 
In a war by the side of the Tsar, France would be forbidden, in 
the event of a defeat, to make use of her great, her only effective 
means of preservation, her salvation in 1795: the Revolution, 
the calling out of all the strength of the people by terror, and 
the revolutionist propaganda in the country of the enemy ; in 
such an event the Tsar would at once join hands with the 
enemies of France, for times have changed since 1848, and the 
Tsar, in the meantime, has learnt to know from personal ex- 
perience what the Terror is. The alliance with the Tsar, then, is 
no strengthening of France ; on the contrary, at the moment of 
greatest danger Tsardom will keep sheathed the sword of France. 
But if in Russia, in the place of the almighty Tsar, there is a 
National Assembly, then the friendship of newly-freed Russia 
for the French Republic will be self-understood and natural ; 
then it will further instead of impeding the revolutionary move- 
ment in France, then it will be a gain to the European Proletariat 
fighting for its emancipation. So France,too, must gain by the 
overthrow of the omnipotence of the Tsar. 

Then will also disappear the excuse for the mad armaments 
which are turning Europe into one large camp, and which make 
war itself seem almost a relief. Hven the German Reichstag 
would then find itself obliged to refuse the ever-increasing 
demands for war supplies. 7 

And with this, Western Europe would be in a position to 
occupy itself, undisturbed by foreign diversions and interference, 
with its own immediate historical task, with the conflict between 
Proletariat and Bourgeoisie, and the solution of the economic 
problems connected with it. 

The overthrow of the Tsar’s despotic rule in Russia would also 
directly help on this process. On the day when Tsardom falls— 
this last stronghold of the whole European Reaction—on that day 
a quite different wind will blow across Europe. For the gentle- 
men in Berlin and Vienna know perfectly well, in spite of all 
differences with the Tsar about Constantinople, ete., that the time 
may come when they will throw into his maw Constantinople, 
the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, anything he wants, if only he 
will protect them against Revolution. On the day, therefore, when 
this chief stronghold itself, when Russia passes into the hands of 
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the Revolution, the last remnant of confidence and security of the 
reactionary governments of Europe is gone ; they will be thrown 
upon their own resources, and will soon learn how little they are 
worth then. The German Emperor might perhaps be tempted 
into sending an army to restore the authority of the Tsar— 
than which there could be'no better way to destroy his own 
authority. 

For there can be no doubt that Germany—quite independent 
of any possible action of Russia or France— is rapidly approaching 
a revolution. The last general election shows that the German 
Socialists are doubling their strength every three years; that 
to-day, of all single parties in the empire, they are the strongest, 
counting 1,437,000. votes out of a total of seven millions ; and that 
all penal and coercive legislation was utterly powerless to stop 
their advance. But the German Socialists, while willing to 
accept, on account, any economic concessions the young Emperor 
may make to the working class, are determined, and after ten 
years’ coercion more determined than ever, to recover the political 
liberty conquered in 1848 on the Berlin barricades, but lost again 
to a great extent under Manteuffel and Bismarck. They know 
that this political liberty will alone give them the means of 
attaining the economic emancipation of the working class. In 
spite of any appearances to the contrary, a struggle is imminent 
between the German Socialists and the Emperor, the representa- 
tive of personal and paternal government. In this struggle, the 
Emperor must ultimately be beaten. The electoral returns 
prove that the Socialists are making headway rapidly even in the 
country districts, while the large townsalready as goodas belong to 
them ; and, in a country where every able-bodied adult male is a 
soldier, this means the gradual conversion of the army to Socialism. 
Now let a sudden change of system take place in Russia, and 
the effect upon Germany must be tremendous ; it must hasten the 
crisis and double the chances of the Socialists. 

These are the points why Western Europe in general, and 
especially its working class, is interested, very deeply interested, 
in the triumph of the Russian Revolutionary Party, and in the 
overthrow of the T’sar’s absolutism. Europe is gliding down an 
inclined plane with increasing swiftness towards the abyss of a 
general war, a war of hitherto unheard-of extent and ferocity. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 





Only one thing can stop it—a change of system in Russia. That 
this must come about in a few years there can be no doubt. 
May it come to pass in good time before the otherwise inevitable } 
occurs. } 

FREDERICK ENGELS. 








THE GOLDEN AGE. 








(From fickert.) 


THE golden age on earth yet reigns ; 
It fades not nor grows old ; | 
And still enough of gold remains : it 
For those who thirst for gold. ‘ 





*Mid spheral music where they hang 
The golden stars still burn, 

Their golden zither’s golden clang 
Earth’s sons listening may learn. 


Bright foaming from the earth’s full breast 
The golden wine springs up ; 

It shines more golden at the feast 
And brims the golden cup. 


And still of fairest gold a stream 
Waves maiden’s golden hair, 

While bright eyes through its meshes gleam, 
Than golden stars more fair. 


Then be all care and sorrow left, 
The treasure seize and hold ; 

Let each one from the golden weft 
Weave out his age of gold! 


ISABELLA J. POSTGATE. 4s 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 
“ DICK VENABLES.” 


“COMPARISONS are odorous,” but inevitable and _ valuable. 
Especially when, within twenty-four hours, one of the other, two 
plays are produced at two of our most popular theatres, under 
the management of two of our most popular actors. And yet 
more especially when the two actor-managers are both, as yet, on 
trial. Neither Mr. E. 8. Willard nor Mr. Beerbohm Tree has 
reached the position in which the unreasoning following of the 
unthinking multitude makes almost anything possible of condona- 
tion. It is true that an artist, in any sort, is only “by merit 
raised to that bad eminence,” but the eminence is bad alike for 
artist and for art. 

Mr. Willard and Mr. Tree are not yet out of their periods of 
probation as art-purveyors for the public. It is interesting to 
compare the fashion of the two latest articles they have simul- 
taneously cast upon the market. 

And first, “Dick Venables.” Let us work from below up- 
wards. “Dick Venables” is melodrama, impure but simple. 
There is nothing complex about either plot or character. There 
is nosuspicion of psychological analysis. The piece is of the old 
familiar type that calls for no imagination, no effort, on the part 
of either audience, actor or author. The word “impure” was 
used by us, apart from its obvious dragging in on the suggestion 
of the time-honoured phrase “pure and simple,” as really connot- 
ing the moral position of such plays as “Dick Venables,” in the 
artistic sense. They contribute nothing to the purification of the 
dramatic art. The evolution of the drama gets, as the countryman 
said of the claret, “ no forrarder,” for “Dick Venables.” Itissad to 
see an artist like Mr. Willard with such opportunities, such a 
following, such a record of excellent work done in the past, nay, 
in the immediate past, returning to the kind of piece and the 
kind of part he was wont to play before he had a free hand. 
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What is the dramatic significance of the play? That a convict 
may face danger over and over again in the same wearisomely 
repeated form, thanks to the unconquerable stupidity of a plague 
of warders and of afternoon callers. The relations of the convict 
to his wife are as inexplicable as that lady’s conduct in, first, 
marrying him, and second, choosing her residence, of all places in 
the world, in a village the air of which is thick with convicts, 
escaped or otherwise. 

The piece is not without its dramatic moments ; as when the 
new governor of the prison is introduced to the man that ought 
to be the captive of his lock and key. But the dramatic moments 
are all of the same order, and the piece becomes monotonous from 
the outset; a monotony unrelieved by the accommodating habit 
that all the circle of Mrs. Lisle’s acquaintances have of making 
their calls at precisely the same time. 

Neither characters nor dialogue help. Dick Venables is only 
the Spider playing another man’s part. And Miss Olga 
Brandon’s senseless wife has nothing to do but lie again and 
again and look miserable when her husband is confronting relays 
of people coming from the prison. The kleptomaniac archdeacon 
and the jewellomaniac German are not amusing. The German 
living near a convict prison keeps in his drawing-room and in a 
cellarette whose lock could be picked with a hairpin, thousands of 
pounds’ worth of jewellery. The governor is amusing, “though not 
so meant,” as somebody says somewhere in Dickens. The posi- 
tion of this officer and gentleman who loves Mrs. Lisle and finds 
out her husband, was, we take it, meant to be tragic. And 
yet somehow it would strike us as comic, especially when the 
governor seriously suggested, as the only way out of the difficulty, 
the resignation of his berth at the prison. It is characteristic of 
the moral of the piece, that only when the governor-lover 
accuses his beloved of being the mistress of Venables, does she be- 
tray her husband. She does not mind lying day in, day out, living 
with (apparently in the fullest sense) a murderer whom she 
loathes. She is even willing to escape with the murderer. But 
upon an accusation of being his mistress, with a melodramatic 
“He is my husband,” she gives that worthy away. 

The dialogue was poor and contained no line that forced itself 
into the memory ; and the acting, with the two exceptions of Mr. 
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Willard and Miss Olga Brandon, did not rise above the level of 
the piece. Mr. Alfred Bishop was lost as the archdeacon ; Mr. 
Garden has not a command of the German accent ; Mr. Elwood 
seemed overburdened with the responsibility of his new appoint- 
ment; Miss Annie Rose didn’t reconcile us to the loss of her 
name-sake Annie Hughes, that was. Mrs. Canninge alone 
appeared able to get something out of her part. Mr. Willard 
with a wonderful first entrance was very powerful in a part and 
a play alike unworthy of his power. 


“ 4 VILLAGE PRIEST.” 


The transition from “ Dick Venables” to “A Village Priest” 
is great but pleasurable. In the Haymarket piece we have a 
drama rather than a melodrama, anyhow a play. It is by the 
confession of Mr. Grundy suggested by a French play, and pre- 
sumably we shall have the British dramatists of the Adelphi 
type crying out in their wilderness for “genuine” British art. 
As long as we have such work as that now in presentation at 
the Haymarket, let them cry. One hour of a play of this kind 
is worth a cycle of popular melodrama. We are not able to go 
in detail into the indebtedness of Mr. Grundy to his French 
suggesting source. The literal translation of “Le secret de la 
Terreuse” promised, was not forthcoming, and time to look up 
the French play has also not been forthcoming. But, as far as 
we can understand, the Haymarket play is really new and 
original, and Mr. Grundy has, after the fashion of other dramat- 
ists, greater as well as less than himself, taken an idea and made 
a play of it. 

“A Village Priest” is full of dramatic significance, of dramatic 
intensity and power. It has to do with the eternal tragedies of 
life and death and love. These and their victims, the living men 
and women of the play, meet in that elemental simplicity born 
of complex relations that we call, paraphrasing and modifying 
the line on Haidée and Juan, “ naked, natural and Greek.” A man 
trusted, honoured, beloved in his life-time, not only of his own 
kith and kin but of the public, turns out after death to be a 
seducer, a murderer, an unjust judge ; and his Confessor, his son, 
his mistress, the man he sent to the galleys for life, every one 
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but the dead man’s wife, mercifully blind, is led by ways lying 
at first wide apart, and starting from points that seem worlds 
asunder, to this one central position at last. 

There has been much talk of the central motive of this remark- 
able play, and most of the talkers have agreed that this is in the 
conflict within the bosom of the priest, Abbé Dubois. Whilst _ 
undoubtedly this dramatic struggle between the morally right 
and the legally or religiously right, equally finely worked out by 
author and actor, may be regarded as the most tremendous agony 
in the village near Rouen, there are other conflicts of hardly less 
intensity and of certainly not less pain. For, just as Mr. Grundy 
makes one of his human beings say, “ Youth may be earnest just 
as much as age,’ so youth may suffer just as much as age. So, 
therefore, we may place with the torment and turmoil in the 
Abbé’s sanctified bosom, not only the immense suffering and 
final self-abnegation of Jean Torquenie, not only the woman’s 
burning shame of the Comtesse, as the veil of years is turned 
back from her past sins, but also the agony of the son bound by 
iron fact linked on to iron fact; to the conviction of a seducer- 
murderer father, as the Roman criminals were to a corpse. And 
the anguish of the girl losing not only faith in a shadowy ideal 
of a dead man, and far more than that, faith in her mother’s 
chastity ; but putting also away from her love and all its sweet 
possibilities, may not that in the great assay of the universe be 
measured against the spiritual suffering of the priest? Indeed 
to us the most intense pain is in those two young lives that had 
come so closely together, and must henceforth pace divergent 
ways ; the woman, at least, “ defrauded of her unreturning May- 
time of passion.” 

From all of which it will be gathered that there are no lay 
figures in the art sense grouped around the Village Priest. 
Every character is as intrinsically distinct as it is distinct from 
each of the half score of others. And in this piece there is 
not that of which some of Mr. Tree’s best friends—after the 
fashion of best friends—accused him ere now. There is no over- 
whelming preponderance of one part over the others. The 
Abbé’s is the longest part in, and the central part of, the play. 
But with the exception of the two harmless necessary servants, 
none of the rest of the people can by any stretch of discourtesy 
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be called subordinate. There is a diffuseness perhaps in their 
relations to the five acts of the play. Mr. Fernandez, e.g.,is not on 
in Acts III. and IV.; Mrs. Gaston Murray and Miss Norreys 
not in Acts IT. and III, and Mrs. Brooke not in Acts I. and III. 
But this is after all preferable to the solid platoons in which the 
visitors in “ Dick Venables” come marching on act after act. 

The dialogue is in Mr. Grundy’s best serious vein, and has 
also its lighter touches that seem less a relief than an integral 
part of what has to be and must be said, as necessarily as the 
acts of the men and women of the tragedy must of necessity be 
done. In the refusal to work up an artificial comic interest of 
the usual uninteresting kind, Mr. Grundy has once again done 
good artistic work. His humour belongs to the priest himself, for 
the charming old housekeeper Madeleine is as much part and 
parcel of the Abbé as his own quaint tenderness, and the self- 
forgetfulness that moves us to a quiet and most happy smile. 

For the acting, that 1s as near perfection asmay be. Mr. Tree, 
if he will not over-elaborate the Abbé, should give for many 
months to come a picture of infinite delicacy and finish, one of 
those perfect portraits that only great masters can paint, one of 
those perfect portraits that we have missed of late from his hand. 
The hand has been of late hampered, and even perhaps mis- 
directed. But it has not lost its cunning, and the Abbé Dubois 
may be placed in the same gallery, almost on the same line, as 
the picture of one Dr. Primrose of Wakefield. 

Mr. Fernandez is the least bit in the world too mouthy. Ore 
rotundo is the motto of that sterling actor. But he is a 
picturesque villain that is not a villain, buta most wronged man, 
who can take the supreme moment and rise to the height of it. 
His quiet exit (‘tis a play, by the way, of quiet, unforced exits) 
is a triumph of resistance to a temptation worse than any of 
Saint Anthony’s. 

Fred Terry’s performance is very beautiful. A crescendo 
movement of the passing from absolute trust in a dead father to 
the bitter consciousness of distrust not only of him but of one- 
self is marked as great musicians mark their musical transitions. . 

It is impossible to speak of Fred Terry’s Armand without 
speaking of Rose Leclercq’s Comtesse. The scene between these 
two is, to our thinking, the most tremendous in the play. And it 
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is done like all huge tragic things, by such simple means on the 
part of the three great artists concerned. The third is, of course, 
Mr. Grundy. 

Mrs. Gaston Murray is a very perfect old lady, whose blindness 
holds her aloof from the whirlwind of passion and pain of which, 
could she see, she would be the centre figure. Mrs. Brooke is a 
garrulous, domineering, whole-hearted housekeeper, also happily 
outside the tragedy, and yet casting upon ita side light quite 
different from that thrown by Madame D’Arcay. 

Mrs. Tree’s Marguerite is the most beautiful thing we have 
yet seen this actress do, and nearly the most beautiful thing in 
the play. Whilst of those who say that Miss Norreys exag- 
gerates her terror at the return of her convict father, we would 
ask—Is not that terror the terror of achild at the unknown? She 
has never seen Jean Torquenie, but has heard, talked, and above 
all, dreamed of him. He is to her a nightmare, and in a night- 
mare we scream and writhe and are beside ourselves with fear. 

ALEC NELSON. 
EK. M. A. 


ileal: 
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THE dangers of eating a big meal after you have been starving 
for a long time are well recognised. Violent dyspepsia—which 
I should prefer, in more eloquent moments, to speak of as 
“Sad satiety ”"—comes upon you; and you almost sigh, with an 
undignified shortness of breath, for the days of famine past. This 
is somewhat my own condition just now, for there has been set 
before me during the last few weeks so plentiful a feast of music, 
that I have longed for some kindly power to interfere between 
my keen appetite and the various dishes of opera and philhar- 
monic concerts. Fortunately I bave been able to restrain myself 
within bounds of moderation: and replete though I am, I am in 
a condition to give some account of the month’s doing. 

The second Philharmonic Concert claims the first attention. It 
was a peculiar event. ‘The Philharmonic Society has regarded 
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traditions are of so rigidly conservative a kind, that a whole 
train of camels might more easily have threaded the scriptural 
needle’s eye, than an unknown composer win a hearing at one of 
the Philharmonic Concerts. Now a change has come over the 
directors’ dreams. They appear to have suddenly awakened to 
the fact that there are composers still living whose works had 
excited some interest in less exclusive quarters, and they said one 
unto the other: “ Let us have novelty.” The resolution was 
in the abstract admirable ; less so in the method of its execution. 
For they arranged a programme which certainly contained one 
or two unconsidered trifles, such as Sterndale Bennett's “ Naiades ” 
overture, and Haydn’s “ Reine de France” Symphony, but which 
was otherwise almost entirely Belgian. ‘There was a Belgian 
singer, M. Blauwaert, who sang songs—and such songs !—by a 
Belgian composer, Huberti; there was a Belgian violinist, Ysiaye ; 
but above all, there was M. Benoit, the composer of “ Lucifer,” 
who came to conduct a performance of some selections from the 
musi¢e written by him for a Flemish drama, “ Charlotte Corday.” 
Mr. Editor, did you ever dream that there could be hissing at a 
Philharmonic concert, whereat all the élite of musical London 
does love to congregate ? Verily, some of the audience hissed on 
this occasion ; and they had reason. M. Blauwaert is a fine singer, 
but he could not make Huberti’s songs tolerable ; least of all when 
the gentleman who accompanied him on the organ manipulated 
the instrument so badly, that the vocalist, unable to hear the 
accompaniment, got about a quarter of a tone flat, and remained so 
through five—or was it fifteen ?—verses of a dreary bercewse. The 
music of M. Benoit was even more aggressive. That he is a 
master of orchestration, I do not wish to deny. He has at his 
finger ends all the means of expression ; but he has nothing in 
particular to say. I wish I could quote to you, sir, the various 
explanations which he was kind enough to afford the analyst of 
his work ; how a certain passage denoted his heroine’s graceful 
and elegant appearance, and another her presentiments of evil, 
and two full soft chords her lamented death—which, as some one 
in the audience said, was certainly the reduction of death to its 
simplest expression. It is fair to say that the music was designed 
to accompany the play, and cannot, therefore, be heard to advan- 
tage in a concert-room. In the theatre it is possible that the 
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blatant vulgarity of the work might seem less, but I cannot 
conceive any conditions under which it would reveal any beauty, 
either of thought or.expression. Two ideas it does contain, but 
unfortunately, they are not his own at the outset. The “ Marseil- 
laise” and “Ca ira” are frequently repeated, and I am bound to 
admit that the manner of treatment is entirely peculiar to M. Be- 
noit. Fancy the blood-thirsty “ Marseillaise” given out very 
slowly, asa sentimental song! M. Benoit, it is understood, regards 
himself as the founder of a new school of Flemish music. I am 
glad, therefore, to remember that he has written better things 
than “ Charlotte Corday.” 

It is pleasanter to turn to M. Ysiiye, who is undoubtedly a 
violinist of colossal power. Brain, heart, and hand, have each 
their full play in his nature, and he stands forth as one of the 
veritable kings of his art. But why did he play nothing more 
valuabie than the Fourth Concerto of Vieuxtemps, which, except 
in its slow movement, is as uninteresting a work as I had heard 
for a long time, before the music of Messieurs. Benoit and Huberti ? 
Perhaps I am foolish and old-fashioned, but displays of this sort 
have no message for me. I knew—we all knew—that M. Ysiiye 
has marvellous gifts of technique, and we were content to let the 
matter rest there. We wanted to hear him say something to us ; 
we wanted him to lead us on to higher paths of imaginative 
beauty than those which we commonly tread. True, he played 
also Bach’s Prelude and Gavotte in E and an étude of Paganini— 
which were beautiful ; but they were not enough. 

One more remark, and | have done with the concert. I do 
not know who is responsible for the selection of the Philhar- 
monic programmes ; but they should be told plainly that in setting 
before us this mass of useless inanity they are betraying a trust. 
The Philharmonic Society may be, if its directors choose, a factor 
of enormous power in the formation of public taste, and it is 
their duty to use that power wisely and well. After the manner 
of ladies, I bethink me of a “P.P.S.” It is not just to overlook’ 
the fact that Mr. Cowen and the superb orchestra which he con- 
ducts, are wronged by this policy. When his players are worried 
by foreigners who come over to conduct their own works, and to 
whom he is bound to give all the time they may desire for 
rehearsal, there is little patience left for the adequate rehearsal 
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of the works which are to be given under his own guidance. So 
that everybody suffers equally from this fanatical policy of seek- 
ing for novelties, irrespective of their value, on which the Phil- 
harmonic directors appear to have entered. 

I make haste to come down from the uncomfortable tree of 
adverse criticism, that I may speak of the inauguration of the 
season at Drury Lane of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. ‘This 
pleasant event took place on Easter Saturday—if that be the 
correct way of describing the Saturday which follows Good 
Friday. Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” was the work chosen 
for the occasion, and a crowded and brilliant audience—to adopt 
the reportorial phrase—assembled in what Mr. Harris, who is 
nothing if not a humorist, calls the National Theatre. I am 
unfeignedly glad to record so auspicious a performance. The 
Carl Rosa troupe has been too long unheard in London ; and the 
reproach has too long been levelled at us that we could only 
endure (a better word than “support,” and more appropriate to 
our tastes) a single short opera season each year. ‘The fact that, 
so far as events have gone at the time of writing, the perform- 
ances have drawn satisfactory houses, is a sufficient indication of 
the amateur’s willingness to hear opera ; especially when he gets 
it cheap, and in English. Of course everyone who “assisted” on 
that first night was sadly conscious of the wrong done by death 
to the personnelle of the company ; all were thinking of the 
stilled brain, the hushed heart, that had once worked so well to- 
wards success. The labours of Carl Rosa were not useless, and 
his death has searcely abated their influence. How unanimous 
in aim and method are all the singers of the company, has been 
sufficiently shown by each successive performance. It can hardly 
be said that the troupe includes any absolutely great artist, 
although I expect great things of Miss Zélie de Lussan ; but all 
are good. The lady I have named, who played the heroine of 
Gounod’s opera, has nearly all the qualities requisite for a great 
artist ; voice, appearance, and acting are alike admirable. Her 
“Carmen ” seems to me something very like a great performance, 
and it is certainly a creation. As for her Juliet, it struck me as 
admirably sympathetic and effective from the dramatic point of 
view, and, musically, extremely charming. The Romeo of Mr. 
Barton M‘Guckin was in every way worthy of her. 
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Then I have to record the success achieved by Miss Fanny 
Moody in Balfe’s very “Bohemian Girl,” and by Madame 
‘Georgina Burns in Gounod’s “ Faust;” and I should like to say a 
word about a young American lady who has but recently donned 


the operatic t—I mean, cothurnus. I think that is the best . 


euphemism to be found for the costumes which are worn by this 
most agreeable she as Siebel and Frederick. Her name is Miss 
Lucille Saunders, known to London hitherto only as a charming 
ballad-singer. She hath a sweet voice and face, and with a little 
more practice she will be an entirely acceptable actress. So 
altogether I wish the Carl Rosa people as much success as they 
can “do with,” as the rustics say. Especially do I wish good 
luck to Mr. Cowen’s new opera, “Thorgrim,” which will’ have 
been played for the first time before these sayings are given to the 
eager public. And at least it will make good copy. 

Two other events of the month come to my recollection, both 
of which deserve mention. One was the funeral of the “ Pops.” 


It was a very first-class funeral indeed;-for Madame Neruda. 


and Joachim played Spohr’s beautiful concerto in B minor for 
two violins, by way of elegy. They are not dead, however, those 
Pops, but only sleeping; and I hope they will dream of new 
works for the next season’s répertovre, since verily there hangs 
round these concerts an unduly ancient smell. And the other 
event was a performance at Ipswich of Mr. John Francis Barnett 
his “ Ancient Mariner,” and from this I derived much edification. 
Firstly, I had a pleasant holiday, and secondly, I delighted in a 
pretty quarrel which raged between the conductor of the society 
which performed the work—an excellent conductor and an ex- 
cellent society—and the critic of the leading journal of the 
‘district, who had dared to say that the work was dull, and the 
Ancient Mariner a bore. The conductor, on whom the Mariner 
had evidently laid the spell of glittering eye and skinny hand, 
said the critic was a good many bad things. Perhaps he was; 
but who shall say that his judgment was at fault on this point ? 
Not I, for one. 





SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 
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Court Lire UNDER THE PLANTAGENETS. By HuBert HALL, 
F.S.A. (Sonnenschein.)—Mr. Hall is favourably known to anti- 
quaries by his short sketch of “Society in the Elizabethan Age,” 
published a few years back by Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. The 
present volume, which aims at conveying a general idea of society 
in the reign of Henry the Second, is unfortunately not written 
on quite the same lines as its predecessor. Mr. Hall here 
attempts to present to the “reader who is unable or unwilling to 
view it in any other form, a truthful picture of a certain phase 
of the national life in the past through the much-abused medium 
of an historical novel.” No one can certainly abuse Mr. Hall’s 
present book for being a novel of any kind, historical or other- 
wise, and it may fairly be doubted whether the reader who is 
unable or unwilling to view archeology “in any other form” 
than through the medium of the historical novel, will very much 
thank Mr. Hall for the very thin coating of Sandford and 
Merton narrative which does duty for this article. It is un- 
questionable that to the serious student the form of the present 
work is simply annoying. 

A Hertfordshire worthy, Richard de Anesti, is introduced 
to us, and explains to a clerical friend who has come to 
visit him the working of his manor. The clerkly friend 
aforesaid, “ William, the son of Nigel,” a few days after- 
wards accompanies Richard to London, and there in his turn 
explains to him various matters relating to the city. Richard 
visits all the sights, and meets various influential friends. 
(Walter Map being one of them), who cicerone him about and 
vouchsafe him at-considerable length some valuable instruction, 
especially concerning the history and working of the Court of 
Exchequer. At the Royal Court at Westminster, he sees the king 
and various other notabilities. He then follows the Court to. 
Oxford and Waltham, returning home by way of St. Alban’s. 
Abbey, where he arrives just in time for the “Invention of St. 
Amphibolus.” Mr. Hall is evidently a painstaking archeologist, 
albeit (we speak under correction) it struck us while reading 
that he had now and then interpolated features of a later period. 
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(eg., the deseription of the Thames-side eating-house) to help to 
fill out his story. One of the objections to the narrative 
form of conveying historical learning is that one is never quite 
certain how much is fictional license and how much verified re- 
search. Mr. Hall’s descriptive powers are not sufficiently great 
to counterbalance the disadvantages of the method he has 
adopted, and the quasi-archaic language used conveys an im- 
pression of pedantry without being exactly impressive otherwise. 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Hall’s next volume will be of a 
simple, matter-of-fact character, like his Elizabethan one, and 
will not attempt flights into the “much-abused” realms of the 
historical novel. A word of praise should be given to the 
excellent coloured plates reproduced from the Cotton and other 


manuscript collections, and also to the numerous woodcuts 
scattered through the book. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Minerva Series. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
In reviewing recently Tom Robertson‘’s- Dramatic Works, we 
were forced to ask, “ Are we to lose all our illusions as we grow 
older?” This volume of the Minerva Library answers the ques- 
tion in the negative. The “ Ingoldsby Legends” is not a book to 
be read straight though. Neither is Browning. But the stray 
dips into them that we have made this last day or so, confirm, in 
large measure, the impression of our youth. “The Hand of 
Glory ” is not quite so terrible, the “Jackdaw of Rheims” is 
not quite so funny as when we were boys, but they are still 
terrible and still funny. And the prose stories have an excel- 
lence that has been too long overshadowed by the fame of the 
jingle-jangle verse. Whilst for those who believe that the 
humorist must always have his vein of pathos lying somewhere 
hidden or unhidden, comfort and confirmation may be found in 
some of the miscellaneous poems, and above all in the delightful 
“ As I laye a-thynkynge,” which they say, and one must believe, 
were the last lines that Thomas Ingoldsby, alias the Rev. Richard 
Barham, wrote. It was a wise and gentle thought to follow hard 
upon Darwin’s “ Naturalist Voyage” with a work the very 
antithesis of all Darwin’s, except for the fact that both men were 
of the rare type, straightforward, kindly, and generous. Mr. 
Bettany and Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. are, in this astonishingly 
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cheap series, deserving well of the great and growing republic of 
letters. 


PracticaL Botany. Strasburger and Hillhouse. (Sonnen- 
schein.) Strasburger the work, and Hillhouse the translation. 
Both, to compare great things with small, equally well done. 
Professor Strasburger is, as all the scientific world knows, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Bonn. And Mr. Hillhouse, one of the many 
admirable botanists that the new order of scientific things at 
Cambridge has evolved, is Botany Professor at Mason’s Science 
College, Birmingham. We used to learn our Biological Sciences 
from books, but of late years, thanks, of course, to the Germans 
first, and to men like Huxley, Foster, Dyer, second, we have 
taken to learning them from actual observation and experiment. 
In this excellent work Professors Strasburger and Hillhouse are 
playing their conjoint part. Any boy or girl of ordinary intelli- 
gence, armed with this book and with sufficient money to buy 
the necessary microscopes, re-agents and specimens, could, unaided, 
work through their course of practical botany, and come out the 
wiser and the better man or woman. The work would be done 
more quickly with the help of a practised teacher. But it is an 
open question on which of these two possible sides the balance 
of gain lies. The book is one that might be and should be read 
even by botanical students or general students, who may have 
no intention of working out its details practically. For it is ad- 
mirably, logically, simply, and even artistically written, and its 
reader will, at least, be brought face to face with the beauti- 
fulness—we had almost written the poetry—that informs these 
investigations of minute structure and of exquisitely related 
functions. 


A WaAIF OF THE PuLaIns. Bret Harte. (Chatto & Windus.) 
To those who know and love Bret Harte—and the two are 
synonymous—his recent works have been something of a dis- 
appointment. They had, of course, much of the old charm, the 
old pathos, the old humour. But charm, pathos, humour, were 
attenuated ; the stories lacked freshness and spontaneity; they 
seemed rather echoes of past works than new ones, and, to para- 
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phrase Thoreau, “to repeat rather an old than make a new 
impression.” But here, in “A Waif of the Plains,” Bret Harte 
shows us that his hand has not forgotten its cunning. This, his 
latest volume, deserves to rank with the early masterpieces ; 
with “The Luck of Roaring Camp,’ “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,” “‘Tennessee’s Partner,” “ Mliss,’ “Miggles.” It is a story 
of wild adventure—adventure that will set many an old and 
young boy’s heart a-beating—and yet full of the most dainty 
and exquisite character-drawing, of the subtlest analysis of 
human nature. Not a man or woman, not a boy or girl, in this 
story but lives—even those who appear for a moment and are 
dismissed in a couple of lines. As to the little hero of the tale, 
Clarence Brant, a more perfect study of a child has rarely 
been drawn. He is such an honest, truthful, unselfish, sturdy 
little fellow—and withal so natural, so jolly and free from goody- 
goodyism; so full of animal spirits and mischief! Never has 
“the hopeless inability of a sensitive child to express its deeper 
feelings” been more delicately portrayed. And then Clarence’s 
small companion, Susy. Vain, untruthful constitutionally, self- 
ish—and yet so real and living a child! And Jim Hooker, the 
champion liar! He is simply irresistible. We can hardly help 
shedding a tear when Nemesis overtakes him, and his reputation 
ruins him; when “the one genuine and striking episode of his 
life—the one trustworthy account he had given of it—had been 
unanimously accepted as the biggest and most consummate lie of 
his record !” 

The descriptions of the vast, dreary plains, of the frontier 
towns, of the gold-diggings, are all admirable. There are pass- 
aves of strength, such as we do not often find in Bret Harte, e,., 
the wonderful picture of the Indian who passes by the hiding 
children ; while for mingled humour and pathos it would be 
difficult to excel the journey on the stage coach and the scene at 
the “ bar” where the lad “ treats ” his grown-up companions, who. 
take “whiskey straight,” but see that, “on account of just 
changing climate,” he contents himself with lemon soda. The 
“ Waif of the Plains” has but one fault—as rare as its excellence. 
It is all too short. But we are promised a continuation. We 
shall anxiously look for it. Of the illustrations to this volume 
we wish we could speak as highly as of the text. But for the 
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most part they not only do not help—they utterly destroy all 


illusion. 


The Scandinavian mania has method in its madness. The rage 
for Ibsen and his compatriots has settled down into a steady 
demand by a steady reading public for a further acquaintance 
with the literature of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, in all 
languages that are available. Some of us want it in the original. 
Others prefer it in the German, and many very excellent series 
of translations in that language are to be had. Yet others are 
compelled by causes over which we had no control, but over 
which our parents had, to read the Scandinavians in English 
where that is possible. But the obtaining of most of the works 
in question is difficult even by purchase, and through the via 
media of the circulating library is impossible. Therefore cer- 
tain amiable and shrewd enthusiasts have hit upon the ingenious 
device of a Scandinavian Book-Lending Club. The idea is to 
form a society, with no entrance fee, of people who possess or 
who want books in the Scandinavian language, or bearing upon 
the works of Ibsen, Bjornsen, Kielland, Lie, ete. All who come 
within either or both of these categories are asked to communicate 
with the Secretary, Scandinavian Book Lending Club, Thornby 
Lodge, St. Peter’s Grove, York, and the Secretary will put them 
in communication with each other. ‘They are to neglect the 
worldly advice of that arch-worldling Polonius, and are to be 
both borrowers and lenders ; borrowers of the books they want, 
lenders of the books they have. With, as result, much mutual 
gain and the greater glory of the present gods of the idolatry of 
advanced literary souls. 





